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GOVERNOR JOHNSON’S VICTORY 


T WAS, of course, a decided disappointment to the 

thousands of loyal supporters of Wilhs H. Booth 
that he was defeated at last Tuesday’s primaries for 
the Republican nomination for the United States sen- 
ate. 

Mr. Booth made a splendid race and lost. But, as 
The Graphic sees the result, much of the sting of de- 
feat may be lessened in Mr. Booth’s mind by the 
knowledge that his defeat was encompassed, not by a 
weak, little-known opponent, but by the ablest politi- 
eian California has known in years, backed by the 
powerful prestige of his position as governor. More- 
over, Mr. Booth very materially cut down Governor 
Johnson’s majority of two years ago when he ran for 
governor, and this may be accepted by the Los An- 
geles man as a high tribute to himself. Southern Cali- 
fornia desired Mr. Booth very ardently and so ex- 
pressed itself at the polls, and only the northern vote 
for Governor Johnson made his victory possible. 

Governor Johnson, as the political wiseacres view 
it, has passed his most serious obstacle in his race 
for a seat in the United States Senate. It seems not 
unlikely that he will poll at the November election the 
greater part of the vote cast for Mr. Booth, for not 
many of the latter’s Republican supporters would care 
to see a Democrat triumphant. Their opposition to 
the Governor is hardly likely to assume that degree of 
bitterness. 

Throughout the primary campaign Mr. Booth con- 
ducted himself as a man of his high character naturally 
would. He confined himself strictly to the issues and 
at no time made his distinguished opponenf' the target 
of personalities. He emerges from the battle with 
considerable more state-wide prestige than he _ has 
heretofore known and the faith of Southern California 
in him remains unshaken. Mr. Booth is yet a young 
man, he is made of the stuff that fits our ideal of a 
public officer, and it is within the range of probability 
that he will be called upon later by his party to make 
the race for an office no less important and attractive 
than the one to which he has just aspired. 


INVITING PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 


ye thoroughly sound business principle, as well 

as a good moral, is offered by the Bethlehem 
Steel Company in deciding to present its side of the 
armor plate controversy with the government through 
the form of advertisements in the daily and weekly 
press of the country. Publicity—the most potent force 
in the world—has been called into action by this great 
steel corporation to present its side of the contro- 
versy to public view, that the people may know all the 
lacts before deciding whether Congress is right in ex- 
pending $11,000,000 for a government armor plate fac- 
tory, 

A policy of silence at this time would invite public 
distrust of the Bethlehem Company’s position in this 
Matter. This is an age when the public is hungry for 
enlightenment on all important issues in dispute. The 
Corporation or the individual ignoring the moral of this 
is likely to remain in a darkened atmosphere. He is 
apt to be classified with the type of person who a few 
years ago invited and accepted rebates and the equally 
obtuse type whose principle was “the public be 
damned.” 

We submit that some of our local corporations might 
Prokt by the Bethlehem Company’s sensible example. 
Recently, the price of gas to the public has been the 
subject of vigorous agitation, and the consumers most- 
ly have been led to believe—largely by a one-sided 
Presentation of the facts—-that they have been victim- 


ized by the gas corporations. This may not be as true 


as a superficial examination of the facts might indicate; 
but the suspicion that it is true will continue so long as 
the gas companies withhold from public view their side 
of the controversy. 

Frankness will win public respect and confidence 
where silence must fail. 





EVIDENCES OF NEW MONEY CENTER 


Oe eae in its monthly financial letter on 

the transference of the money center from Europe 
to the United States, a New York national bank points 
out that whereas, two years ago, the four great central 
banks of Europe-—the Bank of England, Bank of 
France, Bank of Germany and Bank of Russia—held 
$680,000,000 more gold than was contained in the banks 
of this country, today the gold supply of the United 
States is within $50,000,000 of the combined holdings of 
the four great financial institutions of Europe. 

In the twenty-four months intervening this country 
has added to the total gold supply more than $600,000,- 
000, advancing from $1,887,000,000 August 1, 1914, to 
$2,550,000,000 August 20, 1916. 

While we have been piling up this accretion the four 
central banks of Europe, by using extraordinary 
means, have added only $30,000,000 to their combined 
supply, just about enough to hold the outgo even. 
August 20, 1916, their grand total of gold holdings was 
$2,600,000,000, only fifty millions more than the United 
States possesses. 

But, in addition, as the national bank letter noted re- 
veals, besides the great quantity of gold sent here from 
abroad, there has been returned to this country up- 
ward of $2,000,000,000 worth of American securities 
formerly owned in Europe. Moreover, credit has been 
extended from the United States in foreign government 
loans to an additional amount of $1,500,000,000, all of 
which graphically portrays in what manner the war 
has brought a shifting of financial strength from the 
Old World to the New World. 

It is rather amusing, in the face of this showing, to 
recall that at the outbreak of the war it was ireeiy pre- 
dicted that Europe would throw her American securities 
on the New York market in a volume too great to be 
absorbed and that our gold would be drawn from us 
and our currency system given an awful wrench. 
France alone has borrowed from this country, since 
the war began, upward of half a billion dollars. The 
Anglo-French loan of $500,000,000 is a gigantic trans- 
action comparatively fresh in one’s memory. 

It would appear that the financial ascendancy of the 
United States is close at hand. 


WASTING THE CITY’S TIME 


T has been with considerable misgiving that The 
Graphic has recently taken stock of our city coun- 

cil and noted the disposition of certain of its members 
to waste the city’s time in meaningless and fruitless 
pursuits. If time has any meaning anywhere, it should 
certainly be impressed upon the minds of men having 
under their direction the affairs of a great city that, 
upon their acceptance of this obligation, it became their 
duty to employ time to the full limit of its value. 

Yet the reverse has, in several conspicuous instances, 
been true of the conduct of at least four members of 
our council) In prooigom ties we need go no®iurther 
back than to refer to the fight made by Messrs. Wright, 
Brain, Topham and Betkouski to oust the head of the 
city’s efficiency department. This was not a fight to 
attain greater efficiency for the city. As such it might 
have been tolerated. 

We are not offering a defense of Director Burks in 
asserting that the motives which inspired the fight on 
him were not more than a desire to vent a personal 
spite. The gentlemen referred to had been aggrieved 
by his declared contempt of their calibre and fitness as 
public servants; and they agreed among themselves 
that he should go. So far, Mr. Burks has proved him- 
self abler and fitter than his adversaries had suspected, 
and possessing more resourcefulness than they had 
estimated. 

This and similar squabbles, of course, make interest- 
ing newspaper headlines—but do they make for eff- 
ciency and harmony in the city’s business? And is it 
not a fact that the city is entitled to these constructive 
factors in her affairs? Is it mot a fact, too, that the 
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city is not more nor less than a large business enter- 
prise, and as such entitled to careful and reasonably 
intelligent handling? After all, are Messrs. Wright, 
Brain, Topham and Betkouski the kind of men we 
would pick—if required to make a careful selection— 
to direct the affairs of a great corporation? 

We ask these questions not at all in animosity to 
these gentlemen or with any special desire to call 
attention to their transparent weakness, but rather to 
remind them that the city’s time is precious and that 
waste of it is likely to lead them nowhere except up 
the blind alleys of public distrust and disfavor. 


OUR DUTY TO DR. SHIELS 


UR public schools open Monday, September 11, 
©) with a new superintendent at their head, Dr. Al- 
bert Shiels, formerly of New York, who comes to us 
highly recommended as an educator of exceptional 
ability. This is a matter of utmost importance to 
every parent and taxpayer in Los Angeles, for Dr. 
Shiels, for the next four years, will have in his hands 
the task of shaping the education of our public school 
children. 

It is the sincere wish of The Graphic that the new 
superintendent be given every possible opportunity to 
demonstrate his fitness and that no obstacle be placed 
in his way vr selfish interest be permitted to defeat 
that end. It has been asserted by friends of our for- 
mer superintendent that many hampering influences 
were permitted to exist in his tenure, and that many 
of his best etforts were offset by counter influences. 

Dr. Shiels enters upon his work pledged to give us 
his best service, and to achieve the results that the 
community looks for he should be supported. Los 
Angeles gives freely and generously to its schools—it 
very properly takes pride in them, believing that they 
rank with the best in the country—and it is in no mood 
to condone outside meddling which will destroy disci- 
pline and hamper efficiency and progress. 





ENGLISH SUFFRAGISTS ENCOURAGED 


T SEEMS to have required a great social cataclysin, 
| stich as England has been experiencing, to bring the 
male sex to a right appreciation of the true value of its 
women. 

In the nation’s crisis, due to a shortage of able-bod- 
ied men to carry on the ordinary affairs of life, woman 
has nobly filled the breach, taking her place in the la- 
boring ranks with cheerful alacrity and displaying such 
unexpected capacity that all male England reflects its 
admiration of her resourcefulness and zeal. 

As a result of her forehandedness many former bit- 
ter opponents of woman suffrage have experienced a 
change of heart and even Prime Minister Asquith is 
said to have been converted to the cattse he so long 
antagonized. This is deduced from his announcement 
in the house of commons a few days ago that the un- 
dertaking of new franchise and regulation reforms in 
the midst of a great war is too complex and contro- 
versial a subject. This is interpreted to mean that 
women are to be given the vote before another general 
election, unless, indeed, unforeseen circumstances force 
the country to a vote before the war is ended. 

Of course, it must not be understood that all the 
heretofore determined opponents of equal suffrage 
have undergone conversion because of the wonderful 
proof exhibited by British women, in time of need, 
of their great worth to the nation—that would be too 
much to expect. But with the prime minister won 
over and with him the principal advisers of the liberal 
party, a most encouraging prospect is unfolded to wom- 
en suffragists of comparatively early realization of 
their hopes. With newspaper party organs urging the 
government to grapple with the problem of adult suf- 
frage without delay, using the reasonable argument 
that the coalition govenrment can smooth the path 
of reform and abate the fears of the house of lords 
with far greater hopes of success than an unassisted 
liberal minority could do, political recognition of wom- 
en seems to be well within hailing distance. 


Another advantage enjoyed by Texas is that the 
watermelon season begins a month earlier and lasts a 
month later than in any other state. 
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MR. WILSON’S VIEW OF FORCE 


LONG with other printed shrapnel which the guns 

of the Democratic National Committee are soon 

to train on the people will be six million copies of Pres- 

ident Wilson’s recent speech in New York. It was in 

this speech that he declared with considerable emphasis: 

“Force will not accomplish anything that is perma- 
nent.” 

It may be that some of us dispute this. Where 
would our own Declaration of Independence be had it 
not been backed by sufficient force to make its meaning 
permanent? How long would our Union of the States 
have survived the civil war had it not been supported 
by force sufficient to overcome that which opposed it? 
How much freedom would the British people enjoy 
today had they failed to back their Magna Charta 
with force? 

Mr. Wilson seems bent on justifying Senator Lodge’s 
statement that as a president he has been a fine “phrase 
maker.” 





NEW SUMMER RESORT 
OILING, broiling Texas is a summer resort. It 
sounds like a joke, but it is true. Hundreds of the 


elite of the effete East and the fashionable North, wno 
ordinarily seek Europe for their summers when there 
is no war there, and Europe failing them, usually turn 
to the shores and mountains, are now on the Border. 

They are the fathers, mothers, sisters, wives and 
sweethearts of the “boys” from New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston and other big cities, who are now 
sweltering along the Rio Grande. And there will be 
many hundreds more there before long, not alone from 
New York and other cities, but from Kankakee, Koko- 
mo, Kalamazoo and Jefferson City. 

Passenger agents of all the railroads coming into 
‘Texas filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
an application to have cheap round-trip railroad rates 
made effective to Texas points this summer. Low rates 
are sought for the benefit of many desiring to visit 
relatives and friends, who are numbered among the 
100,000 militiamen engaged in border patrol duty. 

Rates requested are approximately the same as the 
Winter tourist rates applying to Texas from northern 
and eastern points, one and one-third fares for the 
round trip, The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
been asked to make these cheap Summer rates from 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Chicago, New York and points 
beyond gateways from which militia movements have 
originated to San Antonio, Brownsville, Laredo, Eagle 
Pass, Hl Paso and other border points where militia 
organizations are stationed. 

At the present time, summer excursion rates do not 
apply to Texas from other parts of the country. A 
person coming into the State from a distance cannot 
purchase a round-trip ticket and effect a saving on the 
straight fare. It is to remedy this situation for the 
benefit of the families of guardsmen that the passenger 
agents made their application. The excursion 
tickets will be good until next May. 


New 


BULLY FOR THE DEUTSCHLAND 


REMEN’S bells have been rung vociferously—it is 

admitted that bells have tongues—to celebrate the 
safe return to port of the merchant submarine, Deutsch- 
land, Captain Koenig in command. 

Divere will be few on this side of the Atlantic so 
wanting in true sportsmanship as to withhold felicita- 
tions to the sturdy commander on the fortuitous end- 
ing of his hazardous journey from these shores. He 
has made good his assertion that he would elude the 
allied watchdogs of the sea and has delivered his boat, 
with its cargo intact, so far as known, to the con- 
signees. Let us hope their enterprise is adequately re- 
warded. 

It is interesting to learn that in the journey of 4,200 
miles the Deutschland traveled only 130 knots under 
water and encountered no warships. She made her 
way through the English Channel, ran the blockade 
successfully and reached Heligoland without mishap, 
where the crew had a “square meal” and opportunity 
to take a run ashore. Naturally, the home port of 
Bremen gave the undersea voyagers a hearty welcome 
and the German newspapers are warmly acclaiming 
the boat’s successful feat. Captain Koenig is quoted 
as praising the neutrality of the United States govern- 
ment, which not only protected the Deutschland in her 
departure, but increased those precautions when the 
sinister presence of a British cruiser threatened trouble. 

We hope good luck may continue to wait on the in- 
trepid captain, but he probably knows that a mishap 
any day may deliver him into the hands of the enemy. 


Eureka, California, experienced a sharp earthquake. 
That’s what comes of handicapping a town with such 
a “sassy” name. It’s enough to challenge any old 
temblor, 
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DIVERTING CAMPAIGN LITERATURE 


1 ROM the publicity bureau of the Western Demo- 

cratic campaign headquarters, Chicago, we have re- 
ceived a copy of an article headed “Cash for the 
Farmer,” by Henry F. Hollis, United States Senator 
from New Hampshire and author of the rural credits 
law. 


LOS 


As a piece of buncombe, this essay is diverting; as 
a sample of financial wisdom it is good easy reading 
and will not hurt anybody but the farmer, who is given 
to understand that now, if he wants money, it is all 
ready for him. All he has to do is to join this, sign 
that, show that his farm is free and clear, become Jjoint- 
ly liable for the others who borrow with him, and take 
forty years to pay up! It reads thus: 


“John Brown lives on a farm in the middle west. The 


soil is heavy and black, but it has been exhausted. 


“The buildings leak; fences are down; machinery is 
lacking; some of the land needs draining; the rest needs 
fertilizer. 

“Brown needs cash capital, but he has been brought up 
to save, not to borrow. The only time he borrowed, he 
was unable to pay at maturity. He was charged a com- 
mission and an extortionate rate of interest for a re- 
newal. That loan was a burden for years, and always a 
nightmare. 


“Then Brown’s Cousin Joe comes to visit. Joe is a store- 
keeper in an eastern city, doing business largely on bor- 
rowed capital. He tells John that every prosperous mer- 
chant and manufacturer borrows money. He asks John 
what he supposes banks are for if it is a disgrace to bor- 
row. 

“Brown is half convinced. He gathers courage one day 
to go into the nearest bank. He feels shabby and out of 
place in the midst of so much marble and brass and ma- 
hogany. His courage oozes, his voice shakes, he is clearly 
over-awed, and the bank official decides that he is a cheap 
fellow. (Where is the usual country town bank?) 


“Brown is glad to escape with his hat. He scarcely re- 
calls why his loan is refused, but there was talk of dear 
money, and the risk of tying demand deposits up in long 
term loans. The real reason is that the banker doesnt 
know Brown or his farm. 


“The United States will shortly be divided into twelve 
land bank districts, each containing a federal land bank. 
One of these will be established in a city not far from 
Brown, for the sole object to loaning money to farmers 
for productive purposes on the security of their farms. 
The farmer will borrow, not as a favor, but as a right. 


“Every borrower will take 5% of his loan in stock, and 
thereby become a partner in the enterprise. He will get 
his money at cost. Any profit will be returned to him in 
dividends. The interest rate cannot exceed 6%. ‘The 
law fixes that. But the rate may be as much lower as 
cheap money and good management will warrant. 


“Brown learns that the land bank will not deal directly 
with him, but through a national farm loan association 
composed of ten farmers who wish to borrow. So he 
puts in a few evenings visiting his neighbors. He finds 
nine of them who need cash capital. He invites them to 
a meeting in his kitchen. (What’s the matter with the 
parlor?) 

“Brown and his friends organize a farim loan associa- 
tion. From the farm loan board they receive circulars 
and blanks, 


“They elect officers, fill out the blanks, sign their 
names, giving the amount of money required by each, 
and send their application to the land bank of their dis- 
trict. The land bank sends an agent to investigate, He 
makes a favorable report and they receive a charter cov- 
ering their county. Brown is made the secretary-trea- 
surer. 

“Brown receives with the charter blanks for mortgages 
and appraisals. The loan committee of his association 
fills out an appraisal for each loan. Brown forwards 
these to the land bank. The land bank appraiser ex- 
amines each farm and recommends the loan. The mort- 
gage papers are then executed and forwarded to the land 
bank, 


“The money is sent back to Brown for 
among the borrowers. Thereafter 
wards to the land bank 
loan as they become due. 
small fee. 


distribution 
he collects and for- 
instalment payments on each 
For this service he receives a 


“Brown’s loan may run for any period from 5 to 40 
years. With each payment of interest a certain fixed 
percentage of the principal is paid. If the interest rate is 
5%, and he pays in 1% yearly on the principal, the whole 
debt will be paid out in thirty-six years, and this clear- 
ing of the mortgage will result from a total payment 
each year of 6% of the original loan, covering interest, 
expenses and instalments on principal. (Which sounds 
better in theory than in practice.) 


“Five per cent of Brown’s loan comes to him in stock 
of his association. If the enterprise makes earnings, 
Brown will get his share in dividends on his stock. 
When his loan is paid in full, he receives 100% on his 
stock in cash. It is a co-operative system. 


“We have projected Brown’s experience a few months 
into the future, but the plan is accurately outlined. 
Brown looks forward to January 1 with confidence and 
entire self-respect. He will receive on his mortgage 50% 
of the value of his land plus 20% of the value of his 
buildings. He will make repairs, lay drains, and buy 
live stock, machinery and fertilizer, 

“He will pay 1% a year on the principal. He may pay 
as much faster as he pleases after five years and thereby 
reduce his interest payments in proportion. 


“Banks will see Brown no more, hat in hand, lips 
aquiver, courage oozing. Brown and his associates have 
a charter which makes available for them and their 
neighbors long term money on easy payments and at the 
and they and other borrowing farmers control the whole 
lowest rates, This money is theirs to borrow as a right, 
system,” 
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BEWARE OF OVER-CONFIDENCE 


ce HAIRMAN Woods, of the Republican congres. 

' sional committee, predicts the election of Hughes 
and a Republican majority in the Senate. This is ep. 
couraging, and altogether within the probabilities, put 
all those who hold responsible positions in the map. 
agement of the campaign should guard themselves 
against over-confidence. 


Many a political battle has been lost by those who 
believed it would be impossible to lose it. Let it be 
remembered that the contest is against an entrenched 
opposition, Let it be remembered that the Wilson 
administration has many good points as well as some 
weak ones. It has done some things which appeal to 
the imagination of the people, if they have not re. 
sulted in all the practical benefits promised. It wij 
exploit these and seek to ignore all other matters. 


The country needs the re-establishment of Republican 
policies in the administration. Those policies are the 
ones best suited to the natural and varied activities of 
our people, and the majority of the people have steaq- 
ily manifested their appreciation of that fact by keep- 
ing the Republican party in power for the greater part 
of the last half century. There is abundant evidence 
that they are now prepared to retrieve the mistakes 
of four years ago and again entrust the administration 
of the government to the hands of the Republican 
party. 

But over-confidence in the result will not accom- 
plish that end. The party is confronted by an alert 
and vigilant opposition. Confidence is wel lenough, 
but confidence without energy and organized effort 
will not drive the opposition out of the trenches. 





LOCAL WOMEN IN ADVERTISING BUSINESS 
By Pearl Rall 


DVERTISING is one of the most fascinating: 
4 prosaic subjects, according to the angle from 
which it is viewed. How interesting it could be I 
never quite realized—perhaps because it was some- 
what “in the family” and yet not—until I became 
acquainted with certain members of the Woman’s Ad 
Club of Los Angeles and was permitted to see several 
of them informally at their work. Prior to that time 
I had always regarded, as perhaps many persons do, 
all advertisements in magazines and newspapers espe- 
cially, as unmitigated nuisances, a waste of good white 
paper, a necessary evil to be borne because of the “bus- 
iness office,” and largely a collection of “hot air,” often 
amounting to absolute lies. 


Now really, the modern publicity agent and advertis- 
ing man or woman is terribly exposed to this virulently 
contagious disease germ, which affects the male writer 
especially hard, probably because he is usually more 
“practical” and less impressed with the seriousness of 
his business and his duty to the “dear public.” It does 
shake one’s confidence in human veracity mightily to 
read in the Sunday papers that Jones & Co. will sell 
“35¢ dainty dress dimities at 10¢ a yard,” or words of 
similar import and interest to your purse and person, 
and after a rigorous adventuring to the bargain mart, to 
find you can jump through the meshes without dis- 
turbing the fabric; or to discover as I did once that 75¢ 
small china plates at a feverish sale sold regularly at 
50¢ in calmness. Enthusiasm for one’s calling and its 
power supplies wonderfully rosy and illusive spectacles 
at times. 


Neither did I have any idea how many phases there 
were to modern publicity work, although I had made 
several brief sallies into ad writing and ad soliciting in 
connection with newspaper work. 


Composed entirely of women actively engaged in 
advertising or attendant publicity work the local 
Woman’s Ad Club, although only two years old, has a 
remarkably interesting and busy group of workers in 
its ranks. Miss Florence Shindler, president in the 
current year, is the efficient manager of the Desmond 
store and directs and works out the details of the 
various branches of publicity for this exclusive mens 
furnishings house. She traced the history of several 
serial ads, from “teaser” to finished idea as I sat in her 
retired cubby-hole office a few days ago discussing the 
purposes of the club, its record and the personalities 
and individual accomplishments of its members, and I 
found her an exceedingly clever and wide-awake pet 
son, 


“We have thirty-five members only, owing to the 
limitation of membership to those actively engaged. 
This keeps the organization more professional. It has 
done much to raise the standards of work among the 
women themselves, and has been a great factor 1 
educating the Los Angeles business man to the effec- 
tiveness of women in this branch of commercial en- 
deavor. When it was organized, with Miss Porter 45 
president, there were forty enrolled and there have 
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been more at times, but from the nature of the business 
and the limited field the membership remains about the 


same. 
“We are affiliated with the Associated Advertising 


Clubs of the World, and sent two delegates to the re- 
cent meeting in Philadelphia, Mrs. Virginia Thomson 
of the Star Engraving Company, of which she is the 
head, and Miss Frances Holmes, who has an indepen- 
dent agency of her own that is well known throughout 
the West. Our representatives took a prominent part 
‘n the sessions, as did also Boston, New York and Day- 
ton club members. The Boston Woman’s Ad Club was 
the frst to affiliate with the world’s organization, having 
heen formed in 1911, the year the convention was held 
in that city. The west, however, was the first to open 
the field to women, but the east is fast following the 
good example. Women are highly fitted for such work. 


“In the past we have had but one meeting a month, 
a dinner at which good feeling and mutual benefit has 
heen promoted. But this season we purpose having 
two each month, one for the transaction of business 
and trade discussion, the other for dinner, on the first 
Tuesday of the month at the Pig n’ Whistle, which will 
be open to certain invited guests and at which spe- 
cialists in our line of work will address us according 


to custom. Next Friday evening will open the club 


rear. 
“Other officers this year are Miss Rena MacDonald, 
vice president; Miss Helen Royce, recording secre- 
tary; Mrs. Helen Lazenby, of the American Letter 
Company, corresponding secretary, and Miss Mabel 
Parks, treasurer. Mrs. Clara Eastman is chairman of 
the executive committee, Miss Frances Holmes of the 
business committee, Mrs. Florence Bosard Lawrence 
of the publicity committee and Miss Marcia Connor of 
the membership committee. 

“Miss Kathryn Bell of Bullock’s was our president 
in the last year. She is a wonderful little woman, at 
the head of her profession.” And so I found her. She 
was just completing the week’s work for the Sunday 
papers, which represented six page ads for one daily 
and one for each of the other papers. Desks were piled 
mountain high with “dummies,” into which she was 
htting the most alluring pen-sketch “ladies” drawn by 
another member of the Ad Club, Mrs. Alice Bromley, 
re-arranging reading matter and supplying more in 
other instances. ‘Because, don’t you know, the type 
in each of the offices is so different that what will fit 
one paper will not fill another.” “You should have 
seen Miss Bell when she came to us,” said Mr. Holt, 
head of the department, viewing her genially, and well 
he may for she is a perfect wonder. Miss Bell and 
Miss MacDonald of Behymer’s office always have 
amazed and delighted me with their cleverness. “That 
was eight years ago and she was just a little girl— 
and look at her now. What does she do? Well, what 
does she not do would be easier to tell. She manages 
everything, including the office boy and myself. Just look 
at this system, too, she has installed and maintains.” 
Now if I were to tell you of this wonderful system I 
should need another article, and it would be worth it 
too. Bound volumes of all advertising since 1908, in- 
cluding The Graphic, window records, files of letter and 
booklet advertising, the latest of which is a dainty little 
“Baby Book,” that is Miss Bell’s particular pride—-a 
record that I hear is one of the most complete and 
remarkable in the country. In addition to which array 
of tasks Miss Bell has kept a delightful personality 
socially, 

Miss MacDonald I found “cleaning house.’ She 
laughed and said when Mr. Behymer went away she 
has to take the opportunity to clear out, “because, don’t 
you know, Mr. Behymer has a penchant for collecting 
Pictures, programs and all sorts of old papers, that no 
matter how much closet room one has, would inundate 
us if not disposed of occasionally.” Miss MacDonald’s 
work is wonderfully fascinating and “Bee’s” office 
Without “Billy” would not be quite so brilliant. She 
handles much of the advertising and that voluminous 
Publicity matter which is the wonderment of the vari- 
Cus news offices. She interviews stars of the music 
firmament and answers fool questions and all other 


kind, writes letters and is a generally accomplished 
iittle woman, 


Going over the list of members I find also Olive 
“ray (Mrs, M. E, Moore), who writes those snappy 
notes about the pretty things in the shops for the 
\ mes; Betty the Shopper (Miss Connor), whose orig- 
inal style and personality has made her a necessary 
member of the Examiner staff: Mrs. Clara Eastman 
of the Record; Miss L. B. Holderness, who conducts 
advertising classes at Polytechnic and makes local ad- 
ae sit up and take notice by her clever ideas 
there worked ont which often become the basis of 
“ommercial ads in actual use by merchants here; Mrs. 
wt Hamburger’s fashion writer; Miss M. L. 
‘Midt, who so successfully promoted the Metro- 
eae Building Materials Exhibit which was attempt- 
ithont success by several men; Miss Royce of the 
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Clarke Advertising Company; Mrs. Louise M. George, 
formerly with the Times but now promoting a publicity 
magazine for the Hotel Maryland; Mrs. Howard Mac- 
Gibben of the Beverly Hills Hotel; Miss Margaret 
Guhl of New Paris; Miss Edith Marshall of the Ross 
Campbell real estate firm; Miss Helen Kinch of the 
Broadway Department Store, and Mrs. Sidle Lawrence, 
recently with the Symphony Orchestra, who does gen- 
eral publicity work. 

I call this “some busy” group and I take off my hat 
to the club and its individual members. I should count 
it a great honor to be eligible to belong to such a 
snappy organization for they do wonderfully tangible 





Florence Shindler, Ad Manager 


brain work, the kind that even a man can see is ef- 
fective. They not only do detail work in offices for 
men but they write copy, “dummy up layouts” jor 
newspapers, illustrate their work, “place’’ advertising, 
plan campaigns in all manner of publicity, are man- 
agers and directors in stores and maintain offices and 
agencies of their own. 


Friendship’s Service 


When red ‘Arcturus burns against the blue. 
And sleeping birds in silent trees are set, 

When moonlight sips from flowers dew kisses wet, 
And lost to vision is the day’s sharp view, 

Then am 1 led, dear friend, to think of you, 
And thinking so do other’s faults forget, 
Retaining in my thoughts no least regret 

For false friend’s falsity, since you are true. 
You do the world great service, thus to lend 
To it from your own graciousness such grace 
That it can seem to be a better place. 

50, since you choose to count me as your friend, 
Because you love me, of you worthy live. 


a ate URANSHIELD 


Sad Waves 


Sad waves, sad waves, rolling by; 
Rolling still away, while I 
Give heart and soul to thee, 
From out the opal moonset burning, 
I see thy goal, but no returning 
Waves across the sea. 


Farewell, O waves, that lift my bark 

And bear my love to seas of dark, 
When twilight veils her beams. 

If, God, all love and life must part 

Break, break, sad waves my lonely heart 
On sunset’s shore of dreams. 


—GEORGE HUGH BANNING 


In San Fernando Valley 


The highway runs straight on before, 
With silver olive trees beside, 

And round the valley’s dusky groves 
The vine-clad mountains circle wide. 


The air is sweet with orange flowers 
That shine, star-white, amid the trees, 

Where hangs the ripe and golden fruit 
Like Apples of Hesperides. 


The roadside olives lisp of Spain, 
As with the wind they whisper long; 
And somewhere from the New-World hills 
There comes a drift of Old-World song. 


AGNES KENDRICK GRAY 


GRAPHIC 


WORTH OF RETICENCE 
By Laura E. Avery 


IKE many another weapon, Reticence is of vatue 

to us only after we have passed, or while we are 
in the act of passing, certain experiences. There is a 
period in one’s first years when such a thing is un- 
known; it is the time when one is much given to rush- 
ing into intimacies, partly because one has nothing 
really particular to be intimate about, and partly be- 
cause it is the nature of youth to weave dreams, and 
exhibit the fabric of them to sympathetic interest. 


I well remember the confidences exchanged with my 
“best friend” at the advanced age of fourteen, concern- 
ing the life of wide influence [| should lead, for oi 
course, (sadly) I did not intend to marry. One never 
intends to marry, broadly speaking. There are usually 
dreams of great and glorious teaching, of heights in 
music or art, made easy for us, with flowers blooming 
along the way, and a macadamized road to the top. 
Then, by and by, we confess our first fluttering hopes 
that, after all, the Prince may appear, and it never en- 
ters our innocent souls to be reticent about it. Thus 
we measure our spiritual stature, as one’s let-out tucks 
measure physical growth. No—Reticence is neither de- 
sirable nor desired in youth. It is essentially a weapon 
of the higher civilization, and of the experienced 


Various uses to which it may be turned are aston- 
ishing and wonderful to contemplate; yet, still more 
astonishing, it is rarely used, though the privilege of 
the least comer. For once one is hidden behind its 
defenses, the enemy is helpless, as, for example, in 
some difficulty, social, financial or religious. There is 
always a choice of saying nothing, or declaring one’s 
ground. 


This declaration of one’s position creates inevitably 
a perfect division of one’s judges, On the one hand, 
those who disapprove, disagree, criticize and censure; 
on the other, those who agree, sympathize, approve, 
—and talk. Hanging to the skirts of both factions are 
the weaker members of society who take no stand, but 
content themselves with the gossip about them. Strive 
as we may, it is never possible to present exactly 
one’s point of view to the dissenters, or to explain for 
their acceptance the whys and wherefores. Therefore, 
one has in certain measure, lost ground; one’s defenses 
are exposed and useless, and their walls totter, or crash 
about our ears. To meet this condition, requires 
strength of mind and a sturdy independence, which 
not too many of us possess. 


But, let us suppose, that, there having arisen certain 
differences of opinion, or principles, one’s relations are 
severed with church or society. In taking refuge be- 
hind the defense of reticence, one has always the bene- 
fit of the doubt, except where the deeper issue of 
questioned honesty is concerned. But in cases where 
it is simply a difference of standards, with something 
to be said on both sides, this ready aid is convenient- 
ly at hand. It may be likened to a baffling wall over 
which the curious may not peer, since it has not top; 
around which they may not look, since it is circular; 
and however diligently they may seek its smooth sur- 
face, their cunning fingers may find no loosened mor- 
tar, no missing stone, nor opening through which to 
peep. 

There may be no argument when one says nothing: 
no criticism except of the unanswerable reticence it- 
self. 

As a method of attack it is equally valuable. So long 
as one listens to the enemy, so to speak, within bounds, 
silence may be regarded as strength and menace. It 
threatens. The expert can ascertain to a very fine de- 
gree of time the power of the withheld attack, this be- 
ing as true of pens as of swords. He thus strengthens 
himself and weakens the other. Man has an instinc- 
tive respect for the unknown, for he cannot attack it, 
nor defend himself against it. Its power may not 
be measured or guessed, and its territory cannot be sur- 
veyed. 

As a protection in time of grief or trouble—and I 
make a wide distinction between the two—the quality 
commands respect, and ofttimes, consideration, of 
which speech might rob one. 

Finally, there is the warning to sound:—like all 
other weapons, if we neglect to use it properly; or, if 
we allow ourselves to over-use, the telling power is 
lost. As with the spendthrift and the miser, possessing 
respectively a generous impulse and a frugal one, the 
quality once so admirable in moderation, if allowed too 
free hold upon us, will turn about and attack us of its 
own force. In proportion to its defensive value, this 
tool possesses the power of injuring the one in whose 
hand it lingers too long and closely. It is merely a 
deadly silencer and should be regarded as such, and its 
convenience resorted to only occasionally, never fre- 
quently enough to become ingrained in one’s nature to 
the exclusion of a free friendliness to the world at 
large, 
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% Symptoms of Decadence Im Poetry 








HEN a national literature begins to lose the ro- 
bust impulsive power characteristic of its best 


periods, when it turns aside from the eternal laws 
of beauty and by a peculiar, suggestive process 1m- 
presses upon the minds of the time certain distorted 
and disproportionate forms and calls them beauty, 
when it swings wide of the racial consciousness and 
idealism, the racial health and grandeur, we are wont 
to say that it has become decadent. A period of de- 
cadence is, in reality, a period of rebellion against 
beauty of disharmony due to lack of discipline in life 
and art, an aesthetic anarchy. lt comes when the per- 
sonalities that are producing literature are so ener- 
vated that they dare not grapple with life and win their 
greatness on plain, hard terms. ‘Lhey choose what 1s 
soft and easy. 

Symptoms of such decadence are not aitogether 
lacking in our poetry today, although there 1s much 
that is healthy and tonic and a very real vitality which 
should mean growth, in the best work that is being 
done. There are evidences of decadence in our poetry 
because there are evidences of decadence in our lives. 
Here and there the cancer shows itself and we should 
not be too gentle to play the surgeon’s part and cut 
it away when we can. 

One of the best evidences of decadence in our life 
and art is the constant pretty prattle that we hear 
about “freedom, “free this, and the other thing, free 
everything.” Now freedom is holy, if anything is, a 
thing greatly to be desired, a thing also to be deserved 
and achieved, and retained and used wisely after it 1s 
achieved. It is not something to be passed around 
pleasantly just like chocolate peppermints with the after 
dinner coffee. But those who talk most about 
freedom are often those who are incapable of the self 
discipline that would make this holy thing possible, for 
freedom without discipline is as impossible as bread 
without grain. ‘The freedom that such prattlers talk 
about for their life and their art is really only a kind 
of explanation to themselves of the things that they do, 
a disguise to cover the fact that they have turned aside 
from the idealism and bravery of their race and kind. 
Whether it be in the actualities of lite, or in that speech 
about life which we call poetry, or in the structure ot 
that poetry, such freedom is not free, it is a misnomer. 
The best way to overcome this kind of decadence is 
to encourage such life and art as have achieved a real 
and beautiful freedom through discipline. 

Other symptoms of decadence in our poetry are due 
to a backwash and undertow of the thoroughly sane 
reaction against Puritanism. This cult of our ancestors 
had frowned too long upon our love of beauty and it 
was essential that we should once more link the love 
of beauty with the love of virtue. The early Greeks 
did not like to separate the two even in speech and 
called all their heroes and heroines ‘beautiful and 
good.” It should be so with us. 

We did well to fight a repressive Puritanism, then, 
but when certain of our poets exploit and glorify cer- 
tain forms of tragedy, weakness, or to use a wellnigh 
forgotten word, wickedness, when they cast a false 
glamour over lives that have been weak, unlovely, de- 
praved, instead of showing the bare truth about them 
as the great poets of the past would have done, not 
hiding the terror and the tears, when they falsify these 
human values for us are they not decadent? A few 
poets cf today seem like members of a “gang of tough 
guys” in an alley, following with wonder and admira- 
tion the career of a noted murderer or thief. A few 
poets of today remind me of a small town church 
member who has gone to the nearest large city to see 
all that is naughty without injuring his own reputa- 
tion. The great poets of the past have seen all life 
with sympathy and tolerance, have loved and included 
as much of it as they could, but they have not set a 
false valuation on things. Gravely and with hearts 
ful! of tenderness the poets of old have said of the 
lost and the unfortunate ‘Here was a splendid thing 
that went down into death—a beautiful thing hurt— 
why?” But the modern decadent, without any rational 
process of thought or real greatness of heart, says 
glibly enough, “A criminal character—how noble! <A 
woman gone wrong—-how lovely!” 

Another symptom of decadence is derivative think- 
ing. Of course this is quite apart from the question 
of the thought content of poetry. Many poets agree 
that poetry is more a language of the emotions than 
of the intellect and that prose is the best vehicle for 
pure thinking. But whether or not we put our phil- 
osophy into our poems, the effect of it will be shown 
in them. The poet who is too shallow-minded or lazy 
to do his own thinking is certain to fall short of the vig- 
rous creative power which is the result of the intellec- 
tual effort. His derivative observations on life will 
hang too near, like over-ripe pears, ready to drop at 
a touch, easily, into our reaching hands; and they 
will cloy upon us, finally, and sicken our minds. 

An interested public like the public the poets of this 
country have today can do much to prevent the growth 
of decadence by giving their sympathy and interest 
whole-heartedly to work that is sound and strong. 
There is a considerable amount of sound, strong poetry 
being written. 

* ok x 


Carl Sandburg’s “Chicago Poems,” published by 
Henry Holt & Co., is a most interesting book. It is 
eloquent. Contemporary critics are wont to call cer- 
tain kinds of verse “rhymed eloquence rather than 
poetry” and they make the distinction disrespectfully. 
I would call Mr. Sandburg’s book “unrhymed eloquence 
rather than poetry” but I would do it respectfully. I 
believe he has given us in this volume pictures of 
American life and character that are true and valuable, 
and that he has made a plea for generosity and justice 





in English that is strong and eloquent, no matter how 
colloquial it may be. Perhaps, as Edgar Lee Masters 
says, he really “blasts” “autochthonous masks” “from 
the mass of Chicago life.” His phrases are vivid and 
powerful and he uses them in a direct and manly fash- 
ion that would make a powerful appeal from the stump 
or platform. Many of the selections included in this 
volume seem to me to be pure oratory, the talk of 
a man to his fellows, vehement and impressive. And 
they seem, for the most part, to be the result of ideal- 
ism and personal sincerity. They seem, also, to have 
the faults that are usually found when effective ora- 
tory is set down in print, the faults of excessive flam- 
boyance, melodrama and exaggeration. 

Many of these poems, moreover, are set apart from 
poetry by their lack of music and rhythm, and by a cer- 
tain innate prosaic quality that belonged also to several 
of Walt Whitman’s less valuable poems. But to say 
that “The fog comes in on little cat feet” 1s a miracle 
of clever thrasing and pure noetry, and I have found 
poems in the volume that are graciously musical, also. 
Here is one: 

Monotone 


The monotone of the rain is beautiful, 
And the sudden rise and the slow relapse 
Of the long multitudinous rain. 


The sun on the hill is beautiful 
Or a captured sunset sea-flung, 
Bannered with fire and gold. 


A face 1 know is beautiful— 
With fire and gold of sky and Sea, 
And the peace of long warm rain. 


And here is another poem which seems to me to be 
more typical of Mr. Sandburg and which has the strong 
human quality that has made his work interesting: 

Masses 

Among the mountains I wandered and saw blue haze and 
and red crag and was amazed; 

On the beach where the long push under the endless tide 
maneuvers, I stood silent; 

Under the stars on the prairie watching the Dipper slant 
over the horizon’s grass, I was full of thoughts. 
Great men, pageants of war and labor, soldiers and 
workers, mothers lifting their children—these all I 

touched, and felt the solemn thrill of them. 

And then one day I got a true look at the Poor, millions 
of the Poor, patient and toiling; more patient than 
crags, tides and stars; innumerable patient as the 
darkness of night—and all broken, humble ruins of 
nations. 

* *k x 

Warwick James Price has been complaining because 
someone has rewritten Macbeth into a novel—probably 
a dime novel. In the same soirit I should like to com- 
plain because the distinguished English poet, Mr. T. 
Sturge Moore, has undertaken to rewrite the good old 
Bible story of Isaac and Rebekah and has printed his 
revision of it in Poetry. His Isaac is a carpet knight 
and his Rebekah a languishing damsel of the Victorian 
era. He has sentimentalized the story in a way which 
would have been most surprising to the ancient He- 
brews themselves, I have no doubt, and makes me 
feel the need of hunting up the Scriptures and reading 
about the hero and heroine of the romance as they 
are described by the ancient author. After all, mod- 
ern poets cannot improve upon the dear old Bible tales. 
They lack the old resonant simplicity. 

Moreover, Mr. T. Sturge Moore does not show, in 
this poem, the qualities which may have made him a 
“distinguished English poet.” Many of his lines are 
exceedingly awkward, and his conversation is very un- 
natural and stilted. Take, for example, such lines as 
these, 


“He backed his ear with hollow hand and harked, 
Saying ‘A coming of much folk is clear.’ ” 


It is ungenerous, perhaps, to scold Poetry for print- 
ing this, because Poetry is doing more for poetry, 
and publishing more of the best poetry than any other 
magazine. Poetry is such a very good little magazine, 
in fact, that it can afford to be scolded once in a while 
and laugh at the scoldings and thrive on them. But 
no matter when I “back my ear with hollow and hark” 
I hope J shall hear no more poems like this. 

x ok Ok 


Poetry for August prints also a vigorous piece of 
verse by Amy Sebree-Smith of San Diego, which 
should be interesting to Californians. 


Branded 
The spell of the desert is on me—it’s got me fast and 


sure, 

And I must leave the easy trail to follow the desert’s 
lure; 

Ym marked with the signs of its branding—wild eye, 
black lip, raw sKin; 

Through Hunger, thirst, through hell I'll go to follow 
the cursed thing! 


What is the spell of the desert?—how can a fellow say? 
Is it the sun on the drifting sands of a blinding, burn- 
ing day? 
Perhaps the hiss 
mesquite? 

Or maybe the little dust-devils running on twisted feet? 


of a rattler coiled in a clump of 


You say it’s the blaze of colors that comes when the 
daylight goes, 

Colors that never had a name and only the desert knows: 

And then the sudden drop of night, so still you can 
hear the tread 

Of a coyote nosing the water-hole, or the turn of your 
broncho’s head. 


Y tell you the spell is none of these: It’s something a 
man can’t see; 

But what it is that haunts the place you will 
learn from me. 

I only 


never 


denon it’s branded me—this much I can under- 

stand. 

And 1 es leave the easy trail to wander that burning 
land. 


The spell of the desert is on me—it’s got me fast and 


sure, 

Fae. must leave the easy trail to follow the desert’s 
ure. 

I'm marked with the signs of its branding—wild eye, 
black lip, raw skin. 

Through hunger, thirst, 


through 
the cursed thing! 


hell I'll go to follow 
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By Marguerite Wilkinson 





Mr. J. M. Edmonds of Jesus College, Cambridge he 
deciphered and restored the second fragment of gs 
pho’s verse discovered in the last two years, Wij. 
prose translation of it, which I have taken from The 
Dial, reads as follows: 


“Make stand beside me in a dream, great Hera the 
beauteous shape that in answer to their prayer appeareg 
unto the famous kings of Atreus’ seed when they hag 
made an end of the overthrow of Troy. At first when 
they put forth hither from Scamander’s swift flood, they 
could not win home, but ere that could be, were fain to 
make prayer to thee and to mighty Zeus and to Thyone’s 
lovely child, So now I pray, O Lady, that of thy grace 
I may do again, as of old, things pure and beautify) 
among the maids of Mytilene, whom I have so often 
taught to dance and sing upon thy days of festival: ang 
even as Atreus’ seed by grace of thee and thy fellow. 
gods did put out then from [lium, so I beseech thee 
gentle Hera, aid thou now this homeward voyage of 
mine.”’ 


Another new magazine~—-and it seems to me to be 
promising. A large folder has been sent out to writers 
and editors describing “The Seven Arts Magazine” 
which is to appear for the first time in the autumn, 
From this prospectus we quote: 


“Tt is our faith and the faith of many that we are 
living in the first days of a renascent period, a time 
which means for America the coming of that national] 
self-consciousness which is the beginning of greatness, 
In all such epochs the arts cease to be private matters: 
they become not only the expression of the national 
life but a means to its enhancement. Our arts show 
signs of this change. It is the aim of The Seven Arts 
to become a channel for the flow of these new ten- 
dencies: an expression of our American arts which 


shall be fundamentally an expression of our American 
life.” 


This magazine may be what our country has been 
needing—-a chance for real artistic expression in the 
several kinds of literature without shame for our young 
American spirit and culture and with great hope for 
its growth through democracy. James Oppenheim, 
author of “Songs for the New Age” is to be editor in 
chief. He will be assisted by an advisory board on 
which Robert Frost will serve and also the “every- 
where-and-always-publishing” Louis Untermeyer. The 
Seven Arts will publish stories and poems and plays 
and essays and it is stated that contributions will be 
considered at once. And, “What we ask of the writer is 
simply self-expression without regard to current mag- 
azine standards.” 

* KK 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have published a volume of 
verse called ‘Wind and Weather” by L. H. Bailey. 
I wonder why they have given it to the public A 
publisher's note upon the paper cover explains that 
the poems were not written with direct view to publi- 
cation but simply as “free personal expressions” and 
that they are issued in response to a demand on the 
part of students and others who have heard Dr. Bailey 
read them. Again I wonder at the demand for these 
verses. To be sure they are written in pleasant moods 
and with pleasant thoughts. But the man whose sense 
of humor does not warn him away from such a comic 
beginning for a poem as 

“Once upon a Sunday 

On the bay of Fundy” 
lacks a sense of the poetic fitness of things. A maker 
of verses who still consents to let his brooks “babble 
in this year 1916 is not exactly original. A maker ol 
verses who spells “ever” with an apostrophe, “evt, 
reveals a peculiar mental attitude toward the demands 
of rhythm. A maker of verses who writes such a line 
as “Unseen are its walls by humankind eyes” is hardly 
a poet. The difficulty is, of course, a lack of construc 
tive imagination. The lover of nature, the love of hu- 
manity may warm a man’s heart and enrich his spirit 
and make him a fine personality without endowing him 
with the ability to express himself in words that make 
poems. 

x Ok OX 


The “The New Poetry Series” published by Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., will shortly be made to include three 
new volumes, “Mothers and Men” by Mr. H. T. Pub 
sifer and collections of verse by Josephine Preston 
Peabody and Anna Hempstead Branch. 


x K x 


“Literature in Ireland: Studies Irish and Anglo 
Irish” is the title of a posthumous book by Thomas 
McDonough, the Irish rebel poet recently executed. 
The book will be published immediately. 


* * 


Stedman's definition of poetry seems to me to be a 


* . e » . e 
very good one. “Poetry is rhythmical, jmaginatl’ 
language, expressing the invention, taste, thought, pas 
sion, and insight of the humar soul.” 
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When The Laugh Comes Last 


What is better, after all, than an occasional good 
I am sure that those four mem- 


joke on ourselves. 
c= 


hers of Robert A. Rowan’s sales force who were 
tims” of this ironical little situation, appreciated in the 
end that the laugh was decidedly on themselves. As 
the story was told to me, it came about in this way. 
Not long ago Mr. Rowan took into his service a clean- 
cut young Englishman, one of the type which by 
plausibility and aggressiveness, impresses an employer 
at the start, but frequently fails to wear well. This 
salesman, it seems, did quite well for a time, but later 
‘curred the dislike of four of his associates, and finally 
departed suddenly for other pastures. He dropped out 
of sight and was forgotten until one day, on going to 
their respective homes, the four salesmen who had 
found him objectionable in the Rowan company, had 
occasion to recall him rather vividly. Each was led 
by his rather proud wife to an enlarged picture of 
himself looking out from a nice heavy gilt frame. 
When they sought enlightenment, these astonished 
“hubbies’ were informed that their wives had been 
persuaded by a suave picture-agent, who spoke with 
a strong British accent and who answered to a nicety 
to a description of their former asociate, to purchase 
the pictures—a bill in each case being later handed 


to the husband. When the four men compared notes 
the next day at the office and then investigated, they 
learned that the young Englishman, on leaving the 
Rowan office, had obtained a job as a picture canvasser 
and, moreover, had made them the object of his first 
sale. 





Fair One Who Sympathized 


I was seated at a table in the celebrated Bivouac 
Grill at the U. S. Grant in San Diego the other evening 
talking with my good friend James H. Holmes. pro- 
prietor of that justly famed hotel, about the charm of 
our sister-city on the south, for which, if you will re- 
member, he deserted Pasadena and the Green several 
years ago. Seated at an adjacent table was a young 
couple, apparently in deep gloom. Their dinner was 
in front of them, but neither ate. The woman was 
pouting and the man frowning. From snatches of 
their conversation, I gathered that they were discussing 
the arrest that day in Santa Ana of Frank Moon, 
hrother-in-law of John D. Spreckels, and his subsequent 
sentence of ten days in jail on a charge of automobile 
speeding. 

“I don’t care what you say,” the fair creature pro- 
tested, “Frank Moon is a gentleman and should not 
be treated so outrageously. I intend to wire him my 
sympathy this very night.” 

“Huh,” rejoined her companion unsympathetically, 
‘I can’t see that Moon is any different from any other 
speeder.” 

That was too much. The fair one glared, then ex- 
Ploded: “You horrid thing. Youdidiwr talk that way 
the night you were pinched going to Del Mar—and 
your head was not any too clear, either.” Saying which 
the little woman bounced from her chair and headed 
rapidly for the outside. The man half rose, then re- 
sumed his seat and for a moment tried to interest him- 
self in his meal. But his thoughts were elsewhere. He 
ralled the waiter. paid his check, and departed, a de- 


Jected victim of his companion’s sympathy for the ab- 
sent. 


ba] 





Charley Cheesman’s Little Joke 


My friend Charley Cheesman is not adverse to play- 
ng a quiet joke on house guests, providing it is not 
hurtful to their inner feelings. Not long ago he invited 
"wo friends, one a well known local art collector and 
Pe Other a former musical dorector, to the attractive 
Ries Summer place at Balboa to pass a week-end. 
ae of the guests enjoys a reputation as a lover 

rong beverages, but both admit to a prejudice of 
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milk in any of its several forms. Charley, it seems, 
knows this. At any rate, as I am told, the dinner 
menu the first night at Balboa contained as the leading 
liquid, buttermilk—this and nothing else, each of the 
guests being supplied with a large pitcher, filled to the 
brim. It was the same at breakfast next morning, and 
at lunch and at dinner that night; the brimful white 
pitcher of nice, fresh buttermilk. Not a dark bottle 
nor a syphon in sight. Not suspecting their host of by- 
play, the guests drank—liberally at first and then pain- 
fully. JI met one of the week-enders on his return. 
“We had a bully time,” he told me, “but I feel like the 
milky way.” 





Ever Busy Dollar 


C. M. Davenport of the Citizens Trust and Savings 
Bank delights in explaining why the dollar at interest 
becomes a tireless worker in the realm of human en- 
deavor. Mr. Davenport got busy with his pencil the 
other day, and figured that money at interest at 4% 
compounded semi-annually would double itself in sev- 
enteen and a half years, and that at this ratio of in- 
crease a dollar account opened at the time of William 
the Conqueror and allowed to accumulate through the 
centuries would exceed in value all the coined money 
in America, and that the annual income therefrom 
would more than meet the running expenses of the 
national government. If our great grandfathers had 
placed a little money to our credit in the savings bank 
we would all be rich today. 





Glen Martin Going Forward 


When I met Glen Martin on the street the other day, 
following his trip east which resulted in the consolida- 
tion of the Martin aeroplane factory with the Wright 
interests and the formation of a $10,000,000 enterprise, 
and heard from him something of his ambition to make 
America the center of the world’s aeroplane manufac- 
ture, [ could hardly refrain from musing over this 
brilliant young man’s start. Glen passed his boyhood 
in and around Santa Ana, and even as a youngster was 
a student of aviation, Chanute and Prof. Langley heing 
his chief heroes. He came to Los Angeles ten or twelve 
years ago, and until he was able to interest two or 
three wealthy men in his plans, acted as his own me- 
chanic, constructed and repaired his own machines, 
and did his own flying. In these years, Glen’s efforts 
to gain substantial recognition has been a story of a 
courageous fight to overcome almost insurmountable 
obstacles. That he has succeeded so well is due al- 
most entirely to his devotion to a cause he believed 
in. He seems now to have landed among America’s 
foremost aeroplane builders, which is a reason for sin- 
cere congratulation. It is doubtful if any man on the 
Pacific Coast has done more to advance aviation than 
he. 





Touch of Old Adam! 


My friend “Joe” is not only the best barber in crea- 
tion, but he is a philosopher, politician and student of 
his fellow man. ‘For several years,’ he told me the 
other day, “I regularly shaved Adam Forepaugh, the 
great showman, whenever he came home from the 
road. He was a fine, big fellow and the most musical 
swearer I ever heard. An oath from Mr. Forepaugh 
had nothing harsh or vulgar in it.” 





Publicist Turns Barrister 


J am not sure but that the law has weakened the 
field of publicity in reaching out to claim my old friend 
and former associate Ewell D. Moore, formerly of Los 
Angeles and now of San Francisco, a reminder of which 
I recently received in the form of an announcement of 
that kindly, genial fellow’s admission to the California 
bar. Almost everyone in Los Angeles who knows 
Moore calls him “Ed,” and the more dignified given 
name may have an unfamiliar sound. Ed’s long service 
as a newspaper man, both in California and the east, 
are years which have made him a widely known and re- 
spected craftsman. It was Moore, if you will remember, 
who “covered” in such brilliant style the story of the 
great San Francisco fire for the Associated Press, he at 
that time being at the head of that organization in the 


stricken city. With a band of twenty men under his 
command he gathered the fragments of that tragic nar- 
rative, pieced it together while the fire raged all around, 
and sent it out to the waiting world by the one wire 
which remained standing. Later Ed became the man- 
ager and publicity man for Glenn Curtiss, and as such 
made that airman’s fame. Until lately Fd has served 
as managing director of the Tourist Association ot 
Central California. He enters the law field with the 
good wishes of an army of warm friends. 


Successful Publisher Marks Progress 


Frank H. Thomas has purchased the Live Stock and 
Dairy Journal of Sacramento and has combined its 
circulation with that of his most successful weekly, 
The California Cultivator. In so doing he has attained 
a circulation of forty thousand. which is quite a record 
these days. Working in a quiet and effectual way, 
Frank has made for The Cultivator a national reputa- 
tion and Los Angeles receives the best sort of adver- 
tising by reason of its prominence and stability, in a 
held in which many are called but few are found worthy 
or of large enough usefulness for continued existence. 





To Show His Stock 


Jack London, who can write thrilling stories of the 
sea and of the frozen north and gripping tales of life 
in the raw, can also emulate the millionaires in raising 
horses, and at the state fair which opens in a few days 
he will exhibit some of the finest Shire horses ever 
raised in California. London expects to carry away 
the honors which were won last year by the celebrated 
Black Hawk stock farm of Burlingame. London’s 
horses won premier honors at the recent Santa Rosa 
fair, and it ts probable that an effort will be made to 
secure them for the Riverside County fair also. 





Hot Foot Heathen 


He was a well dressed, prosperous looking celestial. 
As he “breezed” into the store he drew a large roll of 
bills from his pocket and asked, “Where little short 
man, wear glasses?’ This being a fair description of 
the proprietor, he was told the gentleman was out and 
would not return for several hours. “Too bad, he win 
ninety dollar, China lottery; I come pay him.” As 
the “boss” was not absolutely devoid of sporting pro- 
clivities, this seemed reasonable. After talking a few 
minutes the visitor said, “I tell you what. China lot- 
tery draw every day. YOu Dity ticket. 6. fix 1t you wit. 
Bring you money tomorrow. You advertise by busi- 
ness.” He carried a little more than three dollars 
away with him. A week has passed, the guileless ori- 
ental has not returned. Moreover and besides, it has 
been learned that he worked successfully, the same 
game in several other stores in that immediate neigh- 
borhood. 


Jack Ramboz Tells Why 


Could we desire a more ardent booster for the state 
than a man who declares that until a traveler motors 
up into the Yosemite country, no matter what his 
previous experience, he has not motored at all? I 
dropped into a bootblack’s chair the other day beside 
Jack H. Ramboz, cashier of the Merchant’s National 
Bank, and found him just back from a motoring trip 
into our scenic country up around Bishop and the 
Yosemite—with Clarence Requa and A. K. Brauer as 
companions—and Jack, to say the least, was aglow 
with admiration for the things he had seen. “Do you 
know,” he told me, “we don’t half appreciate this 
country of ours until we get out somewhere in the 
mountains in a motor car. It is not to be wondered 
that wealthy travelers coming here want to remain 
permanently. To me, to be denied the opportunity to 
see this country from an automobile every now and 
then, would be to be sentenced to—’ Jack didn’t com- 
plete the place of sentence, but I judged it to be rather 
gloomy. 


Hopper Returning to the East 


DeWolf Hopper, the genial comedian, who has been 
passing the summer season in California, having core 
especially for the filming of the famous “Casey at the 
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Bat,” is about to hurry to “dear old Broadway” and 
the Lambs’ Club. His contract with a local studio 
closed last Saturday night and Mr. Hopper 1s anxious 
to begin rehearsals for his winter’s engagement. I 
hear he and a friend will make the trip to the metrop- 
olis by automobile. Mrs. Hopper and DeWolf, Jr., 
aged nineteen months, will make the journey by train, 
DeWolf, Jr., being considered somewhat too young 
for the hard automobile ride. But we shall expect to 
see the genial DeWolf back in these parts again, re- 
called by the memory of the happy days he has passed 
here. 





Appreciated the Compliment 


One of the saddest manifestations of this war is the 
frequent coupling of a certain Emperor’s name with 
God. Sometimes the Deity is put first and other times 
the Emperor. Which reminds me: “Maybe I’m re- 
sponsible,’ I heard Richard Mansfield say, “for this 
sort of thing, but I’m not sure. One evening after 
playing ‘Beau Brummel’ in a western town I walked 
down the stairs of the hotel, perhaps forgetting that 
I was no longer that eccentric character. A gaunt in- 
dividual saw me coming and exclaimed: ‘Great Lord!’ 
‘No,’ said I, ‘I’m Richard Mansfield, the actor, but I 
thank you for the compliment.’ ” 


GRAPHITES 


When President Wilson approaches a problem he 
spins it round and round, while he draws from his inner 
consciousness an inexhaustible supply of silken phrases. 
For days he has been revolving the strike question. It’s 
about time he bit it in the neck. 

x * x 

Army etiquette has dictated that the beards of French 
soldiers must be sacrificed. They weigh, in the aggre- 
gate, one hundred and twenty tons and are regarded, 
technically, as superfluous dead weight. There ts a sus- 
picion that after a week in the trenches they prove a 
receptacle for much “live” weight, also. 

* OK Ok 

Seven hundred and eighty-foot Zeppelins are said to 
be under construction in Germany, each having a carry- 
ing capacity of five tons of bombs, a maximum speed 
of eighty miles and a radius of action of 3,000 miles. 
London is all of-a-tremble; but she is getting ready a 
warm welcome for the super-Zeppelins. 

x * x 

Germany is turning vegetarian. The government is 
restricting the meat supply to each person to half a 
pound weekly without, let us hope, including the 


T-bone,. 
* * * 


Irvin Cobb says: “My idea of an ideal hunt is a 
pheasant shoot, where you sit in a rocking chair drink- 
ing tea while the merry beaters chase the birds past 
you.” 


Eunice Tietjens, of pleasant memory to readers of 
The Graphic, is to take the place on the staff of Poetry 
in Chicago left vacant by Alice Corbin Henderson. Mrs. 
Henderson is sojourning in the West and Mrs. Tietjens 
will be Miss Monroe’s assistant editor. She will bring 
to the work an unusual culture and a strong sympathy 
with many kinds of poetry, for she has lived and studied 
in many lands. 


Life in Darkness 


1 live! 

(The essence of the word I know not) 
1 love! 

(God knows what this implies) 
I search 

For that which finding withers 
In life 

Where darkness dies. 
I hope 

For gifts with life the giver, 
And yet, 

I know life never gives 
More than 

Its end where death is darkness; 
Then, God, 


I know that darkness lives. 
—GEORGE HUGH BANNING 


Eucalypti 


There is no life 

O’er all the weary, wind-blown, drenched world 

But yonder Eucalypti— 

Tall Sisters of Sorrow, swaying and bending 

"Neath burden of their distress, 

Now still and bowed their graceful heads, 

Now wild and frantic flung 

Like maddened waves against the reef: 

Then quiet brows upturn to Heaven’s gray 

Pleading all silently the lifting of their grief. 
—CAROLINE MABEL DELP 
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THE RIM OF THE WORLD 
By Bob Foote 


O WESTERNERS “The Rim of the World” is the 


edge of that great gash which nature, through the 
agency of the Colorado River, cut in the colorful 
mountains of Arizona. But there is another “Rim of 
the World,” much more intimately connected with their 
daily lives, as it is with the existence of thousands 
throughout America, a “Rim of the World” back of 
which there is a story of modern business romance 
more entrancing than any Indian legend connected with 
the Grand Canyon of Arizona. 

It is the story of one man’s fight against the alhed 
forces of the mighty automobile industry, the tale of 
ten years of struggle in Patent Office and United States 
courts, of three millions of profits at the end and the 
satisfaction of selling out to one of the largest cor- 
porations in the country. And every time an autorst 
changes tires by the simple expedient of unscrewing 
half a dozen bolts and putting in place an inflated cas- 
ing on a demountable rim, he is paying tribute, mental 
and financial, to Louis H. Perlman, the advertising ex- 
pert who became an inventor. For, no matter what 
may be the name on the demountable rim, it is based 
on United States’ letters patent, No. 1,052,270, sustained 
in the highest courts of the land, February 15, 1916. 

This story of one man’s fight against the entrenched 
capital of the automobile world is but one of the ro- 
mances of the industry—like the fight Henry Ford 
made, and won, to upset the Selden engine patent, like 
the struggles over the patents for spark plug and ball 
bearing, shock absorber and electric starter, tire chain 
and horn. There were millions in the demountable 
rim for someone, and the inventor, after ten years of 
wrangling, 1s to have those millions, in fact there is 
reason to sunnose he already has them, through sale 
of the Perlman Rim Corporation to the United Motors 
Company. 

Twenty-five years ago Louis H. Perlman was adver- 
tising manager for a household publication, one of those 
papers which made a fortune from mail-order advertis- 
ing and, incidentally, carried real cheer to thousands 
of otherwise desolate homes, far from the centers of 
American civilization. The erstwhile advertising man 
is a short, stoutish figure, with a round face and wear- 
ing, usually, heavy gold rimmed glasses. You would 
take him for a country physician, or perhaps, a college 
professor, rather than the man to whom the makers 
of a million automobiles a year must in future bow. 
Always patient, never hurried, sitting up half the night 
to ponder on his business cares or renew old acquain- 
tanceship, he is decidedly the sort of man who would 
be capable of fighting and continuing to fight for ten 
years for what he esteemed to be his rights. A habit 
of pushing things through is Rerlman’s. It used to be 
so, in the time.when he would pass months landing a 
contract for a page advertising space on Ivory Soap 
or Mennen’s Powder. And it was still so when, two 
years ago a friend, in discussing the demountable rim 
fight with Perlman, asked how long the matter had 
been in litigation. 

“Eight years,’ responded Perlman, with a pleasant 
twinkle in his eyes, albeit there was back of the twinkle 
a trace of sadness. 

“How much longer will it continue?” his friend asked. 

Perlman’s only answer was a shrug of his shoulders, 
a shrug which said plainer than words that it did not 
much matter, he was in no hurry, his persistence he 
knew must one day win. And win it did, when the 
Standard Welding Company of Cleveland, backed by 
the Automobile Chamber of Commerce and hundreds 
of millions of capital, lost the suit brought by the lone 
inventor for an injunction and for damages for in- 
fringement of patent. 

Many enterprises have engaged the attention of this 
man who once found his joy in life in chasing the 
festive advertiser, but few of those diversified interests 
had their inception in his brain, as did the demountable 
automobile rim which has, today, removed 90 per cent 
of the worry of touring. Perlman never did like to 
hear an automobile tire go “pop” and for years he 
tinkered with the rubber goods, seeking a means of 
preventing puncture. But as cars grew in weight, punc- 
tures grew in number and cuss words in intensity. Even 
improving the tools with which tires were changed 
seemed to remedy matters but little. Then Louis H. 
Perlman showed the streak of genius that was in him. 
Like every genius, he summoned the achievement of 
the past to be the servant of the present. 


There is nothing new about the principle of the screw 
and as for the wedge, it was known to the ancients 
along with the lever and other facts of physics. Even 
an air space to prevent rust is hardly novel. How pe- 
culiar that no one, before Louis H. Perlman, ever 
thought of combining the three principles to make a 
rim to which might be affixed a tire, to be taken along 
with the automobile, swung on the side or stern, and 
merely screwed in place whenever a tire blew up, saving 
time on the road for repairs and having the work done 
in a garage when the car was not needed. 


Years and years ago, when the automobile was a 
novelty and even moderately successful advertising 
men did not all possess them, John H. Duffy, a well 
known paper merchant of New York, used to take Perl- 
man riding occasionally. Roads were not particularly 
good in New York in 1900—that was before our pres- 
ent California highway system was even a dream—and 
seldom did Perlman go out with Duffy that they did 
not have to change two or three tires. 

Now, business promotion and advertising are largely 
pursuits which call for more mental than bodily activ- 
ity and naturally the lively mind of Louis H. Perlman 
began to turn to devices which would eliminate quite 
so much manual labor. He had put in three years fuss- 
ing with non-puncturable tires and had come to a reali- 
zation that “there ain’t no such animal,” when one Sat- 
urday in the summer of 1903 he and Duffy were making 
a trip to Cornwall, N. Y. It was necessary for the 
friends to make four changes of tires. On the last 
change Perlman was inflating the tire with a hand 
pump when suddenly he had a thought which caused 
him to stop pumping. Ordinarily thoughts did not hit 
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Perlman that hard but even then he had glimmering, 
that this one would be worth three million dollars. 

“Hey, what are you stopping for!” demanded Duffy 

“I am thinking of something,’ Perlman answered — 

“Cut out the thinking and go ahead with the pump. 
ing or we'll never get there,” roared back the Paper 
lade 

The stocky little advertising man went ahead With 
the pumping, but he did it mechanically, for he had yo 
intention of cutting out the thinking. He thought ty 
such good advantage on the idea that had come to him 
—that of a process of carrying along inflated tires 
that the first garage man to whom he outlined it was 
instantly impressed. 

“But how are you going to lock your tire and tim 
to your wheel,” demanded that practical person. 

Long and laborious effort followed, with the resulting 
description in an application for patent: “A whee! 
whose demountable rim is bodily detachable from js 
fixed rim and felly, means being provided for firmly 
and rigidly retaining the demountable rim on the fixed 
rim and felly while in use, such means at the same 
time being adapted to be manipulated for enabling 
ready, rapid and easy removal of the demountable rim 
when desired.” 

Red is the favorite color of the United States Patent 
Office, it being officially in order on tape. Perlman saw 
his application passed on from official to official, 
through boards of review and every tribunal known to 
the department. It was filed in 1906. Finally, Feb. 
ruary 4, 1913, the well-nigh despairing inventor was 
given his patent. 


Meanwhile Perlman’s idea had not blushed unseen in 
the archives of the Patent Office. Other applications 
for demountable rims had been filed, the manufacture 
of the badly needed article had been started and grown 
by leaps and bounds—every one in the business was 
making money except: the man who had conceived the 
idea. He was growing poorer every year, fighting his 
claims through the Patent Office. Perlman had been 
successful in other business ventures but most of what 
he had made had gone into the demountable rim fight. 

Perhaps, the real secret of the success of the Perlman 
rim is because it prevents the rusting together of wheel 
and rim, enabling rapid removal for replacement of 
tires. Many a man remembers the early type of de- 
mountable rims, which after being in place for a few 
days were anything but demountable. The big manu- 
facturers were not slow to see the advantage of the 
air cushion on Perlman’s invention, but they were ex- 
ceedingly slow to pay for the privilege of using it. 
In a circular to the trade, asking contributions to fight 
the Perlman suits, the Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce admitted: “The patent is alleged to cover all 
forms of automobile rims using wedges between the 
rim and felly, holding the rim in its operative position 
on the wheel. If this is true, the patent would cover 
practically all forms of demountable rims.” 


The United States Circuit Court of Appeals found it 
was true and declared that the Standard Welding Com- 
pany, a concern making 12,000 demountable rims a 
day, was infringing on Perlman’s patent. The com- 
pany appealed and lost. The victorious inventor im- 
mediately thereafter refused an offer of $750,000 a year 
royalty for use of his patent and a cash bonus of $1- 
000,000, and proceeded, with the financing aid of J. S. 
Bache & Company, W. C. Durand, the genius of the 
General Motors Company, and Louis G. Kaufman, pres- 
ident of the Chatham and Phoenix National Bank of 
New York, all men of business vision, to organize 
the Perlman Rim Corporation. Three million dollars 
went to Perlman for his patent in addition to his big 
block of stock. This concern has just been sold to 
the United Motors Company at an enormous figure not 
made public. But here is the best thing about the de- 
mountable rim fight. In commenting on his victory, 
Perlman said: 


“IT have no intention of stopping the progress of the 
making of rims and I shall make no trouble whatso- 
ever for the owner of any automobile. My rim 1s s0 
cheap that it will add nothing to the future price of 
any car. On the contrary, I] expect to see its sale 
many times increased and every car have demountable 
rims. 


In short, Louis H. Perlman’s greatest desire 1s really 
to see his invention “The Rim of the World.” 


Summer in Coronado 
Great sun, why are you pitiless? 
All day your glance is sharp and keen 
Upon the hills that once were green. 
Where summer, sere and passionless, 
Now lies brown-frocked against the sky 
And makes of them her resting place, 
For she has drunk the vallevs dry. 
You never turn away your face, 
And I, who love you, cannot bear 
Your long barbaric, searching look 
Down through the low cool flight of air— 
Your tirelessness I cannot brook. 
For all my body aches with light 
And you have glutted me with sight, 
With flooding color made me blind 
To that which is more soft and kind; 
Till T have longed for clouds to roll 
© great beloved, hide away, 
hat.l may miss you. iogea dase 
—Marguerite Wilkinson in Poetry. 


ee 


Our old friend, Jerome K. Jerome, author of ae 


Men in a Boat,” has been given a position as @ K 
Cross ambulance driver. He is fifty-seven and has 
tried unsuccessfully since the war to get to the front 
as a volunteer. Now he is given this chance. Unhappy 
humorist. The life he now embraces will prove no joke. 
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By W. Francis Gates 


VERY season there are sent west 


several artists by the eastern whole- 
sale managers, excellent artists, but al- 
most unknown to the general western 
public. About the time they are to ap- 
pear, advance notices are sent to the 
daily press and the musical journals; the 
local managers are supposed to educate 
the public to the artistic value of these 
artists in a few days or weeks. The 
small houses that have greeted many of 
these artists show that such a plan is a 
failure. Great artists have come to Los 
Angeles and have been plentifully ad- 
vertised by the local management, but 
have not drawn enough money into the 
box office to pay the house rent. It must 
be added that this is not so much the 
case recently as formerly. 

The time to enter on such an educa- 
tional campaign is a year or so before 
the artist invades the west. And then, 
in order to have the press “dope” used, 
it must be bright and entertaining. This 
“copy” goes to the city editor—to the 
musical editor in the very rare case 
where there is one-—-or the exchange edi- 
tor for examination and pruning. In the 
majority of cases it goes farther—to the 
waste basket, on account of its being of 
the deadly, dull variety or the superla- 
tive, flattering style. 

I have sent a few thousand sheets of 
it to the basket myself, rather than take 
the time to rewrite it or to search out 
the few sentences that might interest the 
readers. True, there are many artists 
about whom there 1s little of interest to 
say, and they are excellent performers, 
too. That is where a skilful press repre- 
sentative comes in. 

Occasionally, there is an artist and an 
artist manager who looks ahead in this 
matter and turns out clever press stuff 
well in advance of a tour. Messrs. Cecil 
Fanning and Harry Turpin come under 
this head. Fanning is a mighty interest- 
ing singer and Turpin has evolved from 
a vocal teacher into an_ enterprising 
press agent and manager—is that up or 
down the scale? 

But at any rate, I think I see the fine 
Ifalian hand of Turpin in the many no- 
tices of Fanning that are appearing in 
both eastern and western press just now. 
To get a news note that will be read, 
Turpin goes back to Fanning’s grand- 
father and Sunset Cox and to a Dublin 
dancing teacher and anywhere else that 
will serve as a peg upon which to hang 
a Fanning notice. But the result is that 
the public gets to know: the Fanning 
name and, and what is more to the Tur- 
pin purpose, attends the Fanning con- 
certs. Other artists might well take 
notice. 


It has leaked out that the Organist’s 
Guild and the Musicians’ Club to the 
number of about thirty recently hied 
themselves to a point in the Chatsworth 
district for a meeting which evidently 
can not be described as, so far, I have 
not found any attendant who has words 
to equal the occasion. However, one de- 
tail was called a “schutzenfestextrordi- 
naire.’ So far as I can learn the main 
‘eatures were William Edson Strobridge 
ina bathing suit “au naturel” and an 
automobile race participated in by Frank 
Colby and himself. As to the prize of 
the “schutzen” etc., it was carried off by 
the owner, not a musician. Possibly 
One reason for the reticence of the at- 
tendants on this, well, rural function, js 
the fact that it was a Stag affair. 


It is announced that there is now a 
special opening for new members at the 
zamut Club. There is a mistaken no- 
"ton that this club is a musical body, 
Whereas it is general in scope, with the 
Predominant interest and performance 
being music. Any well-recommended 
man may become a member and the Op- 
Portumsty it gives for meeting and hear- 
ing distinguished artists who come to 
-OS “Angeles is a rare privilege. The 
editor of this department of The Graphic 
will he glad to give further particulars, 
"Swill I. W. Blanchard, the president; 
Tree McCollum, at the club house, 
Oy ®. Lope street, phones, Broadway 

8 and Home F 5437. 
€ coming musical season promises 
“ untsually filled with artistic at- 
ons and a natural result of this will 
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be the presence at the Gamut Club of 
iNany artistaeon TenG@wi aude) the ayer 
sonal meeting of such folk has consti- 
tuted one of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the club life. 


Regret is expressed by Los Angeles 
music lovers at the death of Max Hein- 
rich, This celebrated baritone was for 
a time a resident of Los Angeles, as was 
also his daughter Julia, who has made 
herself a prominent career in opera in 
the east in recent years. 

Mr. Heinrich was especially an expon- 
ent of the German lieder, though his 
singing was not confined to that style of 
song exclusively, for in oratorio he was 
regarded as one of the leading American 
singers. His genial German friendliness 
of manner endeared him to those with 
whom he came into contact, as much as 
his musical erudition, 

No singer in America was better post- 
ed on the German school of vocal com- 
position than was Mr. Heinrich and no 
one was able to sing the songs of Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Brahms and Strauss 
with more authority than he. Mr. Hein- 
rich died in New York and was buried 
in Chicago. 


“Musical Courier” of August 17 says, 
“There is nothing going on now in Cali- 
fornia, no great pubile entertainments of 
any kind.” Rather hard on such artists 
as Lemare, Stewart and others and such 
orchestras as the People’s and Philhar- 
monic, of San Francisco. For instance, 
the program of the latter orchestra for 
August 20, include Chausson’s sym- 
phony in B Flat, the first performance on 
the Pacific coast, the Glazounow “Scenes 
de Ballet,” and the Tschaikowsky con- 
certo for piano, played by Mr. Shavitch, 
who, by the way, is Tina Lerner’s latest 
husband. 


Spurred by the success of the Los An- 
geles Woman’s Orchestra, San Fran- 
cisco musical women are organizing a 
similar band. In reference to the Los 
Angeles Woman’s Orchestra, Editor 
Metzger credits its conductorship to Di- 
rector Tandler. ‘As Mr. Tandler has 
honors galore from his work with the 
symphony orchestra, he will be glad to 
shift this wreath of laurel to the Teu- 
tonic brow of Henry Schoenefeld, who 
has led this orchestra for the last four 
years. The conductor of the San Fran- 
cisco People’s Orchestra, Nicolia Nikolai 
Sokoloff, will direct the new orchestra 
of sixty women. 


Federation of Music Clubs announces 
its biennial competition for young musi- 
cians next April at its session at Birm- 
ingham, Alabama. Students perform for 
the local clubs, then contest in the state 


meetings and finally at the National 
mecting. The National judges are 
George Chadwick, Nellie Stevenson, 


Franz Kneisel, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, G. 
Ferrata, Louise Homer and Chas. W. 
Clark. At the Los Angeles meeting all 
the winners of the state contests were 
present; now it 1s up to this city to send 
worthy delegates for this contest to 
Birmingham. If you are a student un- 
der thirty years, take a try at it. 


Last week I spoke of Sergei Kusse- 
witzky, the marvellous  contra-bass 
player coming to this country. He sends 
word he is coming via Japan and will 
give his first concerts in San Francisco. 
It is announced he will give a joint re- 
cital here with Godowsky—a double 
treat for February next. 


The Los Angeles Symphony Orches- 
tra is heard from in a new gttise recent- 
ly. Axel Simonsen, the solo violoncellist 
of the orchestra, has printed a brochure 
on “The Art of the Violoncello,” which 
makes most interesting reading, and now 
Charles E. Pemberton, who for nineteen 
years has been a member of that organi- 
zation, is the author of an article on 
“The Wood-Winds of the Orchestra,” 
which presents in popular style a num- 
ber of interesting features concerning 
these little known instruments. This 
article appears in the current number of 
“The Music Student.” 


Among the great organists in Califor- 
nia recently was William C. Carl, who is 
at the head of the <Guilmant ofgan 
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school in New York. The local Organ- 
ists’ Guild should keep an open eye for 
him and arrange an organ recital as it 
did for Edwin Lemare. providing the 
guild feels brave enough. It is a pity 
there is not one financially able individ- 
ual in Los Angeles who would back a 
series of free recitals on the Auditorium 
organ, possibly for Sunday afternoons as 
that seems the only available time, and 
offer a series of good but not too classi- 
cal programs for the music-hungry, of 
which there are many in every city. This 
class neither can pay the usual concert 
rates nor will swallow a sermon in order 
to hear the usual church music. It 
wants music without doctrine. 


Eleanor de Cisneros. the celebrated 
dramatic mezzo-soprano, who will be the 
assisting artist at the tenth popular sym- 
phony concert of the People’s Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff, con- 
ductor, at the Cort Theater, tomorrow 
afternoon, will sing for the first time in 
America with orchestral accompaniment 
the thrilliing aria, “Le Chef d'Armee,” 
from Dances ets Chants de la Mort of 
Modeste Moussorgsky. Orchestrated by 
Rimsky-Korsakow the music is vividly 
descriptive and the story thrilling in the 
extreme. The program will include: 
Tragic Overture, Op. 81 (Brahms); Leg- 
end, “The Enchanted Lake” (Liadow); 
Aria, “Mon coeur s’ouvre ta voix,” from 
“Samson and Delilah” (Saint-Saens), 
Eleanor de Cisneros; Symphony No. 4, 
I’ Minor, Op. 36 (Tschaikowsky)—An- 
dante sostenuto, Moderato con anima, 
Andantino in modo di canzona, Scherzo: 
Pizzicato ostinato, Finale; Allegro con 
fileecor 


Ferully, the handsome and acrobatic 
Italian leader. who was quite a favorite 
in Los Angeles five years ago, is con- 
ducting his band in a series of concerts 
in Portland, Oregon. 








RUDOLPH BRAND 
Violin School 


431 S. Van Ness Ave, Phone 56521 
Circular on Request. 





MARIE HUSS 
LANGUAGE STUDIO 


Room 703, International Bank Bldg. 





VIOLONCELLO 
AXEL SIMONSEN 


Soloist and Teacher 
Solo Violoncellist of Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Brahms Quintet 
Studio: 103-104 Blanchard Bldg, 


NOTICE 


MME. ESTHER 


POA Lee Soa Ik 


of London and Paris 
Prima-donna Soprano and Teacher of 


VOICE 
is available for Vocal Students, Pro- 
fessional Singers, and Vocal Teachers 
at her Studio. Phone:—557894 
2542 Ocean View, 6th & Coronado Sts. 





CARL BRONSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Director Music First M. E. Church, Vocal 
Study Club, Wednesday Morning Choral 
School of Opera, 204-6 Blanchard Bldg. 
Music Study Club, Longe Beach, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 





Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 
Science. Studios and Halls for all 
purposes for rent. Largest Studio 
Building in the West. 

For terms and all information apply 

to F. W. BLANCHARD 
233 S. Broadway 232 S. Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 








Harvard School military) 


The Coast School for Boys 
Seventeenth year opens Sept. 19, 1916 
Summer School now in session 
Accredited to West Point, eastern and 
western universities. Finest equipment. 
Rt. Rev. J. H. Johnson (Bishop Episco- 
pal Diocese) President of Board. 
Western Avenue at 16th St. 
72147. 





Home Write for catalogue. 








Cumnock School of Expression 
and ACADEMY 
NEW LOCATION 
Vermont Avenue at First Street. 
REGISTRATION DAY— Oct. 8, 1916 
Summer School now open at 
1534 So. Figueroa 
Helen A. Brooks, Director 











St. Elizabeth School for Girls 


EPISCOPAL 


Only Country School:in Los Angeles 
1000 Feet Elevation 
Separate Houses for Younger Girls 
Home and Day Departments. Courses from 
Primary to Junior College 


Mount Washington, Los Angeles 









Home 31230 








St. Catherine’s School 


Non-sectarian 


Miss Thomas’ Preparatory School for 
Marlborough and_ Girls’ Collegiate 
Schools. 325 West Adams St. Auto 
Service. Boys admitted to Montessori 
Class and Primary Grades. Out of door 
classes. Limited home department. 


Miss Thomas, Principal 


23209 West 4532 





Captain Thos. A. Davis, Superintendant of the 
San Diego Army and Navy Academy, 


will be at Hotel Alexandria, Los Angeles, each day until September 
Sth to meet parents interested in selecting a high grade school for boys. 
Office hours: 10 a.m. to 12 m. Mezzanine floor. 





1916. 


tember tst, 1916. 


104 Pacific Electric Building 


The Academy is fully accredited by 
West Point, 

U. S. Bureau of Education 

and University of California 

U. S. Army Detail 


SANTA CATALINA ISLAND 


Delightful Summer Resort 


BAND CONCERTS in the Amphitheater every evening July 1st to September Ist, 









DANCING in the hig Pavilion every evening except Sundays, July Ist to Sep- 


Admission to Band Concerts and Dancing Pavilion free to patrons of WIL« 
MINGTON TRANSPORTATION COMPANY'S (Banning Line) Steamers, 


ISLAND VILLA and CANVAS CITY are special features at Santa Catalina Island, 
Good accommodations at moderate rates, 


BATHING - BOATING - SAILING - FISHING 


For reliable information, folders, ete., and for rescrvations ip Island Villa and 
Canvas City, write to 


BANNING COMPANY, Agents 


Los Angeles, California 
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By Ruth Burke Stephens 
eT appointed and 
marked as one of the prettiest of 


the season’s weddings was that of Miss 
Irene Bigelow, the attractive daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Bigelow of 608 
St. Andrews Place, and Mr. Louis Clif- 
ford Belden. The ceremony culminated a 
pretty romance which had its beginning 
in Towa several years ago when the two 
were childhood friends. Rev. Benjamin 
Goodfellow of the Central Baptist 
church, officiated at the marriage which 
took place Tuesday evening at the home 
of the bride’s parents. The home was 
artistically decorated for the event, pink, 
white and lavender being combined in 
the color scheme. Great tall gold vases 
and baskets filled with clusters of pink, 
white and lavender asters marked an 
aisleway to the large alcove where the 
service was read. Here a background of 
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many of the southern points of interest. 
They will be at home to their friends 
after October 1 in the attractive new 
home which Mr. Belden has built for his 
bride at 143 Ridgewood Place. Mrs. 
Belden, who is the only daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Bigelow, is a graduate of the 
Westlake School for Girls of the ’13 
class, and is one of the most popular 
members of the younger set. Since the 
announcement of her engagement earlier 
in the season she has been the recipient 
of a number of delightful pre-nuptial af- 
fairs given by her friends. 


Formal announcement is made by Mr. 
and Mrs. William E. McVay of 1190 
West Twenty-ninth street, of the engage- 
ment of their daughter, Miss Silence 
McVay, to Mr. Howard William Rey- 
nolds, son of Mrs. Claritbel Reynolds of 
Dover Plains, New York. Date for the 
wedding has not been set, but it will be 


Mrs. Louis Clifford Belden 


these same blossoms intermingled with 
sprays of asparagus plumosis ferns was 
arranged. Before the ceremony Miss 
Oeullet, harpist, played Overthur’s “Rev- 
erie’ and the “Impromptu” by Thomas. 
The bridal party entered to the strains 
of Grieg’s Swedish Wedding March. Pre- 
ceding the bride, who entered with her 
father, was Miss Helen Schilling, who 
assisted as maid of honor. Mr. Harry 
Belden, brother of the bridegroom, 
served as best man. The bride was at- 
tired in a beautiful gown of imported 
Princess lace, made over a foundation of 
bride’s satin, with full length veil of the 
imported Princess lace. She carried a 
bouquet of bride roses and orchids, with 
a shower of lilies of the valley. Miss 
Schilling’s gown was of pink taffeta and 
tulle, made in the quaint Victorian fash- 
ion, and she carried a bouquet of pink 
Kilarney roses. Mrs. Bigelow, mother of 
the bride, wore a handsome gown of tur- 
quoise blue satin and tulle with effective 
touches of gold. Following the wedding 
supper Mr. and Mrs. Belden left for an 
extended motor trip which will include 


one of the interesting events of the early 
spring. Miss McVay, who is one of the 
most charming girls of the younger set, 
is a graduate of the Girls’ Collegiate 
here, later being graduated from Dana 
Hall, Wellesley College. She is a mem- 
ber of the Theta Beta Psi sorority. Fol- 
lowing her graduation Miss McVay with 
her parents and her sister, Miss Laura 
McVay, enjoyed a season of travel 
abroad and since her return has entered 
into the social life of the city. She was 
one of the bridesmaids in June at the 
wedding of Miss Dora Dale Rogers and 
Irving Van Aken Augur. Mr. Rey- 
nolds, who is a graduate of the Wesleyan 
University of Connecticut and also of 
the law school of Harvard, has only re- 
cently come to Los Angeles to make his 
home. 


Dr, Mereia Patrick of the Seminole 
Apartments, has returned from a pleas- 
ant vacation trip to the moumrtains and 
seashore. In company with Miss Alice 
Newman of Jackson, Hil.. Dr. Patrick 
left inmethe latter part of July for Bear 
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iQ you once try this cool, comfortable, 
loosely cut — one piece Athletic 
underwear it is a mighty safe guess to 
say that youll never wear any other 
kind for summer. 


The most particular dresser will be 


delighted with it. 


We show these garments in pure silk, 
silk and cotton, silk fibre and cotton, | 
madras and soisette — all fabrics of the 


highest class — $1.50 to $5.00. 


Also made of fancy woven cotton ma- 
terials in many styles at $1.00. 


Men's Shop First Floor 


J. CA. Robinson Co. 


Sebenth and Grand 





Lake and Pine Crest. After a delightful 
sojourn at Camp Johnson, they returned 
to Los Angeles, later going down to La- 
guna Beach for a week’s outing. 

Attorney and Mrs. Mattison B. Jones 
dren, are passing a fortnight at Hermosa 
Beach, occupying the Andrews cottage 
on Fourteenth street and Manhattan ave- 
nie. 


Mr. and Mrs. James Henry Ballagh of 
2010 Fifth avenue, have returned after 
passing two weeks in the Big Bear Val- 
ley. Mr. and Mrs. Ballagh traveled in 
their motor car and report having en- 
joyed every day to the utmost. Mrs. 
Ballagh is the president of the Matinee 
Musical Club and one of the best known 
club women of the city. 


Many delightful social courtesies are 
being extended Miss Laura Holmes of 
Berkeley, who is the house guest of Miss 
Mildred Bireley of Vine street, Holly- 
wood. Miss Holmes will leave soon for 
Tucson, Arizona, where she has accepted 
a position in the University of Arizona. 


Mrs. Estelle White and her sister, Miss 
Beulah Wright. dean of the college of 
oratory, University of Southern Califor- 
nia. have returned from a visit to Cor- 
onado and the mountains near Big Bear 
valley. 


Dr. Walter Jarvis Barlow and family 
of South Figueroa street, have returned 
after passing a few days at their coun- 
try home in West Highland avenue, Sier- 
ra Madre. 


Mrs. W. H. Anderson of 21 Lakeview 
avenue, Venice, entertained recently with 
a dinner party at her home, compliment- 
ing Miss Caroline Bache, daughter of 
Mrs. L. D. Bache of 1978 Norwood ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, who is soon to be 
married to Mr. Trent Gloster Anderson, 
youngest son of Mr. James Anderson of 
Los Angeles. The table was prettily 
decorated with an arrangement of Cecil 
Brunner roses and orchid colored cen- 
taureas. Hand-painted place cards bore 
the name of each guest, including mem- 
bers of the two families, the bridesmaids- 
to be and the matron of honor-to-he. 
Mr. Anderson is associated with the law 
firm of Anderson & Anderson of Los 
Angeles. The wedding will take place 
Saturday evening, September 9, at 8:30 
o’clock, the Rev. George Davidson of 
St. John’s Episcopal church officiating. 
Mrs. Elsie Anderson Selbie, sister of the 
bridegroom, will assist as matron of 
honor and Mr. Rembert Anderson will 
serve as best man. 


Interesting news to a large circle of 
friends is the announcement of the en- 
gagement of Miss Mildred Strong to Mr. 
Henry Edmond Rivers, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest B. Rivers. The hetrothal 
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ORCHARD HILL KENNELS 


Pure, bred from imported stock. Pedl- 
greed. Sired by Prince of Uhlenburg 
ue. Oe olor. 


wiese S. Z. B, 19321, An ks. 7 915147. 
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Exclusive Ladies’ Tailor | 
Individual Designs 
High Class Tailoring 
Moderate Prices 
M. S. Berk, Brack Shops 
4th Floor F 2014 





FINE LINENS anp EMBROIDERY 


Most Complete Stock in the City 
Baby Sets and Trousseaux 


F. GUGGENHEIM 
4th Floor Brack Shops 


FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in the 


GAMUT CLUB BUILDING 


Especially attractive quarters offered 
for Musicians and Artists. For 
terms, etc., apply to the manager. 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 










Are Guaranteed 


For Five Years | 
Against Damage, ‘ 
Lossor Fire. 
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LUGGAGE 
SHOP 














Paicines, Cal. 


PUPPIES FOR SALE 
German Shepherd (Police) Dogs. 









And out of Alice von der Korner- 









BORDEN'S 


Thousands of careful mothers 
are raising their babies on Eagle 
Brand” Condensed Milk. And 
thousands of efficient home-mak- 
ers use it in cooking—because it 
is a pure, rich, safe milk. 
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was made known recently at a brilliant 
garden fete given at the beautiful coun- 
try place of the Rivers, “Los Rios, in 
Monrovia. The hosts of the occasion 
were Ethel Rivers Hopkins and Mr. 
Henry Rivers, their aunt, Mrs. Josenh D. 
Radford assisting. The afternoon was 
nassed in r'--- tennis and other out-of- 
door sports and at 7 o'clock a supper 
was served in the canvon at the back of 
the house, where strings of electric lights 
and ropes of blossoms were attractively 
arranged. Later in the evening dancing 
was enjoyed in the cozy pavilion. About 
one hundred guests were invited for the 
affair. No date has been named for the 
marriage of the young couple, both of 
whom are exceedingly popular in the 
younger set of the city. Miss Strong, 
who is a graduate of Dana Hall, Welles- 
ley College, is the daughter of Mrs. 
Pearl Strong of St. Andrews Place, and 
of Mr. Frank Strong, prominent real es- 
tate man of the city. Mr. Rivers is a 
Stanford graduate and a member of the 
Delta Tau Delta fraternity. He also 1s 
a member of The Bachelors and of the 
University Club. 


Mrs. Franklin Wing Riker, wife of the 
noted tenor and composer, Mr. Franklin 
Riker of New York City, has been a 
visitor in Los Angeles and while here 
was the house guest of Mrs. William 
Irving Warner and her daughter, Mrs. 
Wallace L. Hardison, of 866 West Wash- 
ington. Mrs. Riker has a beautiful mez- 
zo-soprano voice and is a pianist and 
accomipanist of superior ability, being 
engaged each season by the best artists 
of New York City. Mrs. Riker studied 
for three years with Eduardo de Reszke, 
in Paris, and Mr. Riker studied with 
Jean de Reszke. Mrs. Riker plans to 
come with her family, to Los Angeles, 
within a year to make their home perma- 
nently. Mrs. Riker left a few days ago 
for San Diego where she will pass a 
few days seeing the exposition, leaving 
there for Santa Cruz, where she will he 
the house guest of Governor Boyle and 
family of Nevada. Mrs. Inga Nelson 
Brown and her mother, Mrs. Nelson of 
San Diego, are house guests of Mrs. 
Warner and her daughter, Mrs. Hardi- 
son, arriving a few days ago. These 
charming visitors are en route to Chi- 
cago. Mrs. Brown has lived most of 
her time in the last fourteen years 
abroad, studying with Busoni and 
Scharwenk, and she is now returning to 
(iiedqeo where she is one of the faculty 
of the Chicago School of Music. 


Mr. and Mrs. Willoughby Rodman of 
Orchard avenue, with their son, Wil- 
loughby Page Rodman, have joined the 
incal contingent at Hermosa Beach. 
They will remain there over the week- 
ene. 


Mr. and Mrs. Paul Grimm and Mrs. 
Samuel Brown Thomas’ enjoyed last 
week-end at Avalon. Another party of 
Los Angelans to that popular island re- 
sort was taken over by Commodore and 
Mrs. Alexander J. Mitchell in their at- 
tractive yacht, Yankee Girl. The cruise 
was planned in honor of Miss O’Donnell, 
a popular society girl of Denver. In 
compliment to this charming-young visi- 
tor Mrs. William Bayly, Jr., entertained 
recently with a handsomely appointed 
luncheon at the Los Angeles Country 
Club. A number of enjoyable dinners 
and motoring trips have been given for 
Hae by Commodore and Mrs. Mitchell 
also. 


Mrs, Arthur T. Marix, wife of Captain 
Marix, U. S. M. C., who has been a 
guest at Hotel del Coronado. has come 
up to Los Angeles for a short visit with 
friends and relatives. 


Complimentary to Mrs. Lewis Wood- 
ford Ensign of Boise, Idaho, who is vis- 
iting here with relatives and friends, 
Miss Ethel Schrader, the attractive 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. E. L. Schrader, 
entertained Wednesday afternoon at her 
home, 1736 Sycamore avenue, Holly- 
wood, with an auction bridge party. The 
house was artistically decorated in a 
color scheme of lavender and pink, as- 
ters, carnations and other garden flowers 
being attractively combined. 


_ Wyckoff Westover, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Westover of Hollywood, is one of 
ne newly enrolled cadets in the San 
yee Army and Navy Academy. Young 
Vestover is ambitious to make the ap- 
Pointment for West Point Academy and 


'S to have special training with this ob- 
J€ct in view, 


_ While the prominence of the two fami- 
les invested the event with special in- 
iyo the wedding of Miss Elizabeth 
xt and Mr. William Stark Rosecrans 
hoe ey evening was marked by ex- 
Mieny, y simple appointments. _ The igere- 
den y took place at 9 o’clock in the gar- 
la "4 the Helms’ home, 2653 Ellendale 
hh Ce, Nev. Francis Conaty officiating. 
© Service was read in the softly illum1- 
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nated gardens, being witnessed by rela- 
tives and a number of the close per- 
sonal friends of the two families. Artis- 
try as well as simplicity characterized 
the appointments. Following the serv- 
ing of the supper Mr. and Mrs. Rose- 
crans left for a two weeks’ honeymoon 
trip. “OWeytscll! niake them WWomemae 
Athens-on-the-Hill and later plan to 
move to the big Rosecrans Rancho at 
Gardena. The young bride who is one 
of the most attractive members of the 
local younger set is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Lynn Helm, while Mr. Rose- 
ecrans, son of Mr. and Mrs. Carl Fred- 
erick Rosecrans of Gardena, 1s promi- 
nent socially as well as in business cir- 
cles of the city. 


Dr. Henderson Hayward has been en- 
joying a few days’ recreation at -Arrow- 
head Hot Springs. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox is the guest for 
the week-end of Mrs. Lyman D. Gage. 
During October the distinguished writer 
will be the house guest of Miss Helen 
Matheson of 56 Tremont Place. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank R. Reilly of Buf- 
falo, New York, who have been house 
guests of Mrs. Reilly’s parents, Dr. and 
Mrs. C. B. Jones of 2101 Gramercy 
Place, have taken a house at 1919 South 
Western avenue. 


Mr. and Mrs. Rex McCoy of Pasadena 
are passine “ayerortiient at Hermosa 
Beach. Mr. and Mrs. McCoy plan to en- 
tertain a number of their friends while 
at this seaside resort. 


Miss Ruth Salisbury, daughter of Mrs. 
E. F. Hobert of Oneonta Park, has been 
visiting at Balboa for a few days, heing 
the guest there of Miss Mary Doerr. 


In honor of Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Rowan 
who have just taken the former Ains- 
worth home at Redondo Beach for the 
remnainder of the summer, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. Avery McCarthy entertained recently 
with an informal dinner party at their 
home at that attractive seaside resort. 
Places were arranged at the table for 
Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Rowan. Mr. and Mrs. 
W. A. Brackenridge of Pasadena, Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Randolph Huntington 
Miner, Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. Frick of 
Oak Knoll, Mr. Norwood Howard, Mr. 
Bruce Macneil and the host and hostess. 


Senator John D. Works, who has just 
returned from Washington, D. C.. and 
Mrs. Works were guests of honor Tues- 
day evening at the Brentwood Country 
Club, Judge and Mrs. Lewis Works bhe- 
ing their host and hostess. Last week 
Mrs. Lewis Works entertained at the 
club with an informal Juncheon, her 
euests including Mrs. C. L. Bundy, Mrs. 
J. Benton Van Nuys and Miss Brown. 


Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Peery of 4047 
Ingraham street entertained a few 
friends informally at their home recent- 
ly. Assisting in receiving and entertain- 
ing were Mrs. William Howe Kennedy, 
Mrs. Ward Chapman, Mrs. Michael 
Francis Regan, Mrs. William L. Jones; 
Miss Marjorie Nutting and Miss Laura 
Batic 


Miss Katherine Cottle, the attractive 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Cassius C. Cot- 
tle of Victoria Park, has returned to her 
studies at Stanford after a pleasurable 
vacation at home. Dr. and Mrs. Cottle 
are enjoying a fortnight’s outing at Bal- 
boa Beach. 
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Never dodge be- 
hind any street 
car. Often there 
is another com- 
ing on the other 





track. 
Better Safe 
Than Sorry 








Los Angeles Railway 
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Announcements—Stationery 





C. WESLEY DENNING CO. Printing, en- 
graving, social and business stationery, 
wedding invitations, announcements. Brack 





Shops, 521-527 W. Seventh, at Grand. 
Phones F 6435, Main 2788. 
Art 


—_—_—— 


PLACE OF FINE ARTS CoO., 923 S. Fig- 
ueroa, Furniture and picture framing. 
Visit our galleries of paintings. 








Corsets 





LA MARQUE, 1020 Haas Bldg. 
corsets built to the figure. 


Custom 
Lingerie. 





Electrical Fixtures 





GY RT; J. WHITE, 521-527 West Seventh 
St. Main 6570 and A 5325 


FORVE-PETTEBONE CoO., 514 S. Broaad- 
way. Main 937; Home F 30387. 





Embroidery and Buttons 


STAR PLAITING & BUTTON CO., 651 S. 
Hill. Plaiting, hemstitching, buttons. 








Engraving—Picture Framing 


DUNCAN VAIL CO., 730 S Hill. We carry 
a large line of exclusive styles. A high 
standard of excellence maintained. 








Gowns 


HARIOT ROSE, Brack Shops. 
fancy coats made with 


Gowns and 
style to please. 


MRS. PHOEBUS-OLIVER, Modiste, 1721 
West Seventh St. Tel. 53152. 





Hairdressing 


ROSEMARY BEAUTY SHOP, Prom. H, 
Brack Shop. Facial treatment specialists. 


FLEUR DE LIS BEAUTY PARLOR, Prom. 
EK, Brack Shops. Facial and hot oil treat- 
ments a specialty. Hemmings & Rosenthall. 





Interior Decorators 


Ik’, OLIVER WELLS, Brack Shops, interior 
decorating, draperies, hand decorations on 
Qurniture. Mural and tapestry painting. 


Japanese Goods 


THE NEW YAMATO, 635-637 S. Bdway. 
Largest Japanese store on Coast. Complete 
line of Chinese and Japanese art goods. 


Knitted Apparel 


THE GUENTHER KNITTING CO. 
BRACK SHOPS. FROM KNITTER TO 
WEARER. SMART FRENCH KNIT JER- 
SEY SPORT SUITS, COATS AND BATH- 
ING SUITS, IN CHECK, STRIPED OR 
PLAIN EFFECTS. EXCLUSIVE MAKE. 


Ladies’ Tailor 


WHITE’S LADIES’ TAILORING CO., Brack 
Shops. Exclusive designs for exclusive folk. 





Libraries 


BOOK LOVERS’ EXCHANGE, Prom. 12, 
Brack Shops. Fiction. Drama, Yearly rates. 


BOOKLOVERS' LIBRARY, 222 Mercantile 
Pl. All the late books less than 2c per day. 


Needlecraft 


MAISON STAEHELI, of Switzerland. Im- 
ported needlework. Linens. Brack Shops. 


Party Favors 


DECORATIVE NOVELTY CoO., 739 S.B’way, 
2nd Floor. Cotillion, party favors, ete. 


Portraits 


BROWNELL’'S STUDIO, 5th floor, Metro- 
politan Bldg. High class portraits greatly 
reduced in price during summer months. 


Cc. A. KRAUCH, 444 S. Broadway. Portrait 
photography. Not the usual stereotyped 
photos, but artistic workmanship. 


JOHNSON, PHOTOGRAPHER, Brack 
Shops, 7th and Grand. F3236—Main 5119. 


STECKEL STUDIO, 336% S. Bdway. Char- 
acteristic portraits. Beautiful pictures of 
children. Eighteen medals for artistry. 





Shopping Service 


A NEW DEPARTMENT OF INDIVIDUAL 
SERVICE—to assist you, in an individual 
way, with whatever shopping problems 
you may have. This helpful new depart- 
ment is at your command. Second Floor. 
The Broadway Department Store. 


OLOGRAPHIC WILLS 


An Olographic Will is one entirely written, dated and signed by the 


hand of the Testator himself. 


It must not have even the date or any 


other part printed or written by anyone other than the Testator. 


For further information regarding California law on Wills and Estates, 
call or write for our 16-page Will Booklet. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 
GERMAN AMERICAN TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 


Spring at Seventh St., Los Angeles 





Savings—Comimercial—Trust 


Map 





Regardless of where you 
live ---1n town or way out 
in the suburbs --- your home 
is always on the map if you 
have the automatic 








leone 


(78) 


omephone 


Your friends and family can always 
reach you---a twist or two of the 
dial is all the directions they 
need. 


For Installation 


Call F 98 


Contract 
Department 
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By Pearl Rall 
PON the picturesqueness of :Ameri- 


can slang, young George M. Cohan 
has built most of his writer fame, in such 


plays as the “Follies” and “Forty-five 
Minutes from Broadway,’ which has 
been making Burbankers enjoy life this 
week. He is a master hand in a lan- 
guage as distinct as French, or German 
or the Gaelic tongue, and without rules 
to guide the game; in addition to being 
the best little advertiser and publicity 
agent in the country, which spells fame 
and financial success in these days of 
Sunday supplements and “feature 
stories.” What matter that the produc- 
tion is not up to the original Broadway 
performances? Had we not the usual 
Burbank favorites with us? The ap- 
platise at intervals announcing a new ar- 
rival on the stage indicated that the audi- 
ence did not cavil at “revivals” nor any 
lack of polish apparent to the captious 
critic. Now Warner Baxter as_ Kid 
Burns, sportive secretary to millions, 
handed out a brand of talk that not only 
confused the “natives” of New Rochelle 
but entrenched him more firmly in the 
popular affections of the “matinee girl.” 
Vera Lewis always “gets a hand,” and as 
the weeping widow of New Rochelle she 
swept every one away on the current of 
her emotion. Neal Burns as the heir ap- 
parent to an astonishing “bunch of 
dough’ worked rather hard in spots, but 
was an engaging imitator of George 
Cohan in the same role. Edith Lyle was 
not her usual effervescent self but, with 
the “Kid,” and chorus of milkmaids and 
hayseeds in a tuneful little ballad about 
“Mary” and again with the same original 
gentleman and a chorus of “press” boys 
and stenographers, in sport skirts and 
sweaters, in “So Long Mary” she cap- 
tured the house. Although the Burns 
boy (Neal, if you please) could scarcely 
be heard, with Dora May Howe he 
scored quite a hit in a clever song titled 
“Pretty Baby.” Miss Howe was a 
dainty chorus girl—a trifle too dainty 
and refined, perhaps, for the part. Men- 
nette Barrett kept thinks lively with her 
cZaritia manner of arranging affairs for 
her daughter and future son-in-law. 
Frank Darien as the public administra- 
tor, James Corrigan as Daniel Cronin, 
the “villyun,” and John Burton as Andy 
Gray, the conniving butler, joined in the 
fun, each in his own individual way. 
Then there were Bobby Roberts, station 
master, Charles Sellon, policeman this 
time, Andy Gunard. Stewart Maston and 
a lot of pretty New Rochelle girls, 
dapper reporters and the like necessary 
adjuncts of musical comedy, and every- 
one had a good time for it was just about 
five minutes from Broadway,—Los An- 
geles. 





Frivolity and Art at Orpheum 


Frivohty amounting almost to down- 
right naughtiness, and more, was curi- 
ously mixed with art of a spiritual qual- 
ity this week at the Orpheum; and con- 
trary to usual report the audience gave 
evidence of enjoying each immensely, ac- 
cording to its kind. Grace Dunbar Nile 
and her littl company of young men 
and maids in “Petticoats,” a sketch that 
was rather suggestive and included pa- 
jamas also, and Chester Spencer and 
Lola Williams, who “put it over” with a 
keg and several “growlers” as “props” 
and a line of jokes that were more than 
suggestive which called forth roars of 
laughter from certain masculine contin- 
gents and a few small children who were 
quite innocent of what it was all about, 
held first position on the bill with blithe- 
some Violet Romer in Shakespearean 
dances of’ exquisitely artistic delicacy. If 
enjoyment were measured bv noisy 
demonstration Spencer and Williams 
were the greatest favorites. Miss Nile’s 
tabloid jest at the doll-baby type of girl 
who gets her way by finesse and is con- 
quered by caveman methods was attrac- 
tively staged and so pictured as to be 
really funny, though dangerously near to 
the risate. And Miss Romer in a group 
of fanciful interpretations of merry mad 
Puck, of “Midsummer Night’s Dream;” 
of the starving genius in “The Unsigned 
Svmphonv,” from “Romeo and Tuliette;” 
of the whimsical shenherd in “The Tem- 
pest.” and the peacock, representative of 
vanity in “The Merchant of Venice,” 
danced hefore Orpheumites once before 


this season, was so lovely as to charm 
anew. Her costumes were rich and 
colorful and the setting combined beau- 
tiiully dark green curtains, with the 
Hatheway cottage in the vista. Clyde 
McCoy, a local amateur player who has 
won recognition because of real talent 
backed by persistent endeavor, as the 
jester, announced each picture 1 a man- 
ner and intonation that was a pleasure 
to any lover of the Bard. Mr. McCoy 
has played under Tyrone Power, in 
Shakespearean roles, and is markedly 
talented, with a well controlled voice of 
musical quality that is well suited to such 
lines. Leo Zarrell and company sup- 
plied the other new feature, but unfortu- 
nately at the end of the program where 
nothing short of a world star or some- 
thing exceedingly startling would hold 
the anxious ones, hurrying away. Sev- 
eral of the “stunts’ were remarkable 
demonstrations of skill and strength. 
May Melville, “by her lonesome,” was 
even better than ever, and Harry Car- 
roll and clever Anna Wheaton continued 
to make the Carroll songs sing in the 
popular mind more persistently than be- 
fore Lou Holtz was still sentenced to 
“hard labor,” while Mrs. Leah Herz be- 
wildered with her skating dance in “I 
Wish I Knew.” And speaking of the 
Pate News Views it is really quite inter- 
esting to see “why the Orpheum is the 
coolest place in town.” 





Famous Mission Play at Mason 


California is to have remarkable pub- 
licity throughout the country in the next 
two years for John McGroarty’s spec- 
tacular pageant drama, the famous “Mis- 
sion Play” is to go entour and in order 
that the many friends and all Los An- 
gelans may have opportunity to bid the 
players God’s speed a one week’s en- 
gagement will open at the Mason Opera 
Tfouse with a holiday matinee, Monday, 
September 4. 

This will be the last chance to see this 
beautifully romantic pageant and Mr. 
McGroarty is giving the public an en- 
tirely new production with new scenery 
and new costumes but with the old com- 
pany practically intact. Even though 
one has seen this unique and wonderful- 
ly fascinating panorama of the part 
played by the early padres, which is the 
foundation of all California history, it 
will exercise a continued attraction in its 
adaptation to the conventional stage. 
Heretofore it has had its own peculiar 
settings of stage and house. In certain 
respects it should gain by the change; 
in any case it will be interesting to note 
the result. Then, too, there is civic 
pride connected with its production that 
should appeal to every one. 

Although the play is booked for two 
years in advance, there are many indica- 
tions that the tour will be extended, as 
the management has been, for severai 
weeks, in receipt of requests for further 
hookings and extensions of time on orig- 
inal bookings. 

It carries the atmosphere of sunny 
California and the pictures visualized 
will spread before the people of the east 
a realization of something that is really 
Californian, such as to awaken a strong 
desire to see the land whence these pic- 
tures came. 

“The Mission Play,” carrying its own 
company of one hundred living, speak- 
ing actors, will be much out of the ordi- 
nary and will give life to the transient 
effect of the picture drama, the only one 
that has never been put on the screen. 

There will be matinees Wednesday 
and Saturday in addition to Monday's 
performance and the regular evening pro- 
ductions. 





Nora Bayes at Orpheum 


_ Nora Bayes, queen of all single sing- 
ing comediennes, will rule for a time at 
the Orpheum, beginning with Labor Day, 
at Monday’s matinee. Miss Bayes has 
the happy faculty of putting over a song 
in a way that no one else approaches; 
she is the personification of personality, 
and good to look upon; she has an air 
about her that defies imitation, a way all 
her own; she is the happy owner of that 
rare gift of making her audiences feel at 
home with her in an instant, and not hav- 
ing to coax them. In a word, she is 
Nora Bayes, the top notcher of them all, 
and so great has been her vogue that it 


\ has been several years since the big east 
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MASON OPERA HOUSE 


Wednesday, Saturday. 


MOROSCO THEATRE 


[COD SPE LD LEK 


“THE MISSION PLAY” 


One Week Only, beginning Matinee Monday, September 4. Matinees Monday, 
Prices 50c to $1.50, evening and Saturday matinee, 
25c to $1.00, Monday and Wednesday Matinees. 


September 2, 1916 











Phones: A 2212, Main 79 





Seats now selling. 


Broadway near Highth St, 
Phones: Main 271, A 5343, 


TODAY 2:15, TONITE 8:15 
“A PAIR OF SIXES” 


BEGINNING SUN. MAT. 2:15—MAT. MON.—LABOR DAY 


“THE SONG OF SONGS” 


The Sensational New York Success with an Exceptionally Strong Cast of Morosco 


Players. 


LO“ to750e:27 Nites, L0G7to “5c. 


A comedy drama by Edward Sheldon. 


5 Magnificent acts, Mat. Sunday, 


Coming—‘‘Rolling Stones.”’ 








BURBANK THEATRE 


Geo. M. 
and a 








NORA BAYES 


LEW MADDEN & CO,, 


HARRY HOLMAN & CO., “Adam 


BARGAIN MAT. TODAY AND SUN. 2:15. 
SECOND BIG WEEK BEGINS MONDAY MAT.—LABOR DAY 


Cohan’s Famous Comedy with 
“Regular’’ Chorus. 


664) 5 Minute S from Broadway” 


THE BEST OF VAUDEVILLE 
Every Night at 8, 10-25-50-75c; boxes, $1.00 


Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c; boxes 75c, 
Except Holiday Matinees, 








Main Near 6th 
F 1270, Main 1270 


TONITE, 8:15 









Music with all the Burbank Favorites 
Mat. today. 10c to 50c. 


America’s Greatest Singing Comedienne 
Donald Ganiard at the piano. 

“Monday Morning;’” BOUDINI BROS., Accordeonists; 
Killjoy;”’ 
SPENCER & WILLIAMS, “Putting It Over;”’ LEO ZARRELL & CO., Acrobats; 
“PHTTICOATS,”’ Grace Dunbar Nile & Co. 


Orchestral Concerts 2 and 8 p. m. 


SYLVIA LOYAL and Pierrot; 


Pathe Semi-weekly News Views. 








MAJESTIC THEATRE 


Coolest Theater in Town 


Broadway Near 9th. Main 7005, F 1133, 


FOURTH BIG WEEK—TWICE DAILY 
TODAY 2:15, TONIGHT 8§:15—SEE IT NOW 
McClung Francisco Presents the Most Successful Photoplay of 1916. 


“The Daughter of the Don” 


by Winfield Hogaboom—-Founded on the History of Los Angeles in the Romantic 


Days of 1846. 


Prices: Eves, 8:15 P. M., 10-25-35-50-Tic. 


Mats. 2:15 P. M., 10, 25 and 5G¢; 








WOODLEY THEATRE 11, 19:30, 2,3:30, 5, 6:30, 8, 9:30 
ONE WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 4 


SESSUE HAYAKAWA in 


“The Honorable Friend’ 


Shows Begin 











GARRICK THIEATIRIE BDWY NEAR 8TH. 


Aaa tO Sse pen: 
Prices 10, 20 and 30c 


STARTING SUNDAY, LIMITED ENGAGEMENT 


Charlie Chaplin » “The Count” 








SUPERBA THEATRE 


Broadway at Fifth. 10-20-30c 


Special Labor Day Attraction, Opening Monday 


“TAUE SHOP GIRL” 


A real story of a real girl, with EDITH STOREY as the Girl. 








MILLERS’S THEATRE 
VALIKYIRIEN 


Favorite in 


The Most Sensational Picture of the Season. 


842 So. Main St. 
ONE WEEK STARTING SUNDAY. 


WILLIAM FOX PRESENTS 


The International oThe Unwellconmne Mother” 


Cast Includes Walter Law and the 


Famous Child Actresses, Jane and Katherine Lee. 
Added Attraction: Latest Issue of the Hearst International News 





would let her come this way at all. She 
is one of the biggest stars the Orpheung 
has had the good fortune to obtain of 
late, and it is with much pride that she is 
proffered. A strong bill surrounds her, 
too; on it the name of Lew Madden 
stands high. He fetches a “bare stage” 
act called “Monday Morning;” it is the 
usual time for vaudeville rehearsal, and 
the way Lew and his associates pull it 
off is a scream of merriment, with a basis 
of truth withal. Boudini brothers, ac- 
cordeonists, well known to all and popu- 
lar return for a brief stay. Another 
clever skit is presented by Harry Hol- 


tnan, the big and hearty comedian, who 
with his company appears in “Adam Aul- 
joy,” a skit as lively as a cricket. Sylva 
Loyal and her Pierrot, with thew 
pigeons and dog are the other new act— 
a novelty, by the way. “Petticoats” with 
charming Miss Nile and her _ asso- 
ciates, Spencer & Williams, in “Puttin 
It Over,” and the Leo Zarrell acrobats 
extraordinary, remain. 





“Song of Songs” at Morosco 
That biggest sensation of New You 
last season, “The Song of Songs, nev" 
before seen in Los Angeles, will be givé 








September 2, 1916 


its first presentation here at the Morosco 
Theater with tomorrow’s matinee. 

Of equal importance is the announce- 
ment that Maude Fealy, the celebrated 
leading woman, will appear in the prin- 
cipal role, made famous by Irene Fen- 
Mick in its run in New York. This will 
he Miss Fealy’s first appearance at the 
Morosco Theater and this big play was 
picked as a suitable introduction for her 
to Morosco patrons, 

It is in five acts and will be given a 
gorgeous production, being from the 
original Suderman book and, in addition 
to containing a wide vein of brilliant 
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who knows her subject. It gives a _ especially worthy. 
strong sidelight on real life in the shops, 
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actress with comprehensive mentality, and artistic film and this is said to be ALASKA 
—— HONOLULU AUSTRALIA 


of the petty jealousies of the trade and Famous Beauty at Miller’s 
the rivalries of sales people; of the Valkyrien, the internationally famous 
temptations laid to snare such a girl, and favorite (known in private life as Bar- 
of how easily she may avoid them if she ness von de Witz), is coming to Mil- 
will, with a pretty love story as well, It Sere Wineater Sunday in her first Wil- 
is not a “purpose” play, but it 1s virile, |jam Fox production called “The Un- 
gripping, and true to life without avid  yelcome Mother,” a story of the sea and 
over-indulgence in heroics. said to be the greatest sensation released 
by the Fox Company in months. Valiky- 


, bell « « 
Famous Japanese Actors at Woodley’s rieli won in a national beauty contest 
Tsuri Aoki, the talented little Japanese against sixty thousand contestants in 
actress, and her husband, Sessue Haya- her native land, Denmark. “The Unwel- 





teh aj “Finding of the Chalice,” Mission Players at Mason 


comedy, it created a sensation that pro- 
duced a gasp of amazement upon thc 
occasion of its New York premiere. 

The story of “The Song of Songs” 
deals with a young woman who, not 
knowing of the wiles and snares of life, 
and even of the right and wrong of the 
moral code, goes forth to find her “song 
of songs,’ which in the story of the play, 
ieindying love. , It is a stony that, ba- 
sically, is as old as the quotation from 
Solomon, which forms the title of the 
play. In her search for this happiness 
she becomes mixed up in the love affairs 
of several men, finally winning her “song 
of songs” in the concluding moments of 
ine play. 

In this play Edmund Lowe will return 
to the ranks of the Morosco players after 
a brief vacation. Lillian Elliott, Marv 
Baker, Herbert Farjeon, Gertrude Mait- 
land, Douglas MacLean, and other Mor- 
osco favorites also are in the cast. 


Cohan’s Song Success Remains 


With a chorus of pulchritudinous Cali- 
fornia peaches and a production that 
would compare favorably with any ot 
its kind on Broadway, New York, the 
famous George M. Cohan success, “For- 
ty-Five Minutes From Broadway,” is 
proving the biggest sensation of the sea- 
son at the Burbank Theater, where it 
Starts upon its second big week with 
Monday’s matinee for Labor Day. 

“Forty-five Minutes from Broadway 
has been one of the biggest financial and 
popular successes of ‘America in the last 
few years, and is duplicating its record 
at the Burbank Theater with capacity 
audiences at every performance. It is 
the ideal form of light summer entertain- 
ment, with plenty of dancing — girls. 
catchy song numbers, dainty costumes 
and a clever dramatic cast that would 
make a success of this production any- 
where, 

Heading this brilliant cast is the 
charming Edith Lyle, in the role of 
“Mary,” which she sings and dances to 
perfection. The big Burbank cast has 
been augmented by the presence of sev- 
eral well known musical comedy stars, 
including Neil Burns, who is playing the 
George Cohan role in the play, Warner 
Baxter, Dora Mae Howe, Bobby Rob- 
erts, Nan Carter, Vera Lewis, Frank 
Darien, James Corrigan and many oth- 
ers, in a production that threatens to set 
the record for popularity at the Bur- 
bank Theater. 


Working Girl’s Romance at Superba 


Mittingly enough on Labor day, Mou- 
OP a real, genuine photodrama of the 
gir: of the stores, “The Shop Girl,” free 
of all the silly twaddle based on exploita- 
on by commissions, studies by alleged 
Sociologists and all sorts of “reform” 
movements and so-called uplifts, an hon- 
°st-to-goodness portrayal of her as she 
is, a seriously inclined but most lovable 
freature, will be pictured on the screen 
at the Superba. “The Shop Girl” is 
faken from the successful novel of the 
ee Mame by the Williamsons, and is 
none into a strong and satisfying photo- 
Dlay, interpreted by Edith Storey, an 


kawa, supported by Raymond Hatton, G. come Mother” is a melodramatic story 
Kino, M. Matsumato and Billy Elmer, of a maid and a mysterious man, played 
will be seen in Elizabeth McGaffey’s by Walter Law, a character who will 
thrilling photodrama, “The Honorable brook no interference when he finally 
Friend” at the Woodley theater begin- meets the girl he wants, portrayed by 
ning with Monday matinee. It concerns Valkyrien. In the end, he finds that a 
a curious custom known as marrying by woman’s love is the only thing powerful 
photograph. It was suggested to Miss enough to disdain his strength. The big 
McGaffey while standing on the dock at supporting company includes John Webb 
San Francisco upon her return from a Dillon, Warren Cook and Jane and Kath- 
recent visit to Japan, at which time she’ erine Lee, two famous children in the 
watched the immigration officers check world of pictures. An added attraction 
up picture brides as they came ashore. to this great story is the latest issue of 
Japanese in this country, it is said, send the Hearst International News  Pic- 
photographs of themselves to friends in torial, full of unique and original ideas. 
Japan who hunt brides for them in their ——— 

native countrv and send them to this “Daughter of the Don” Continues 
country. There is a charming love story, Probably the most beautiful California 
complicated by black deceit, with the picture ever taken. “The Daughter of 
two alien hearts united at the last. The the Don,” begins its fourth week of tri- 
hames*or meminersmim. this companyearc, jee i a ee eee 
always an assurance of an _ interesting (Continued on Page 14) 








of Gasoline of Gasoline 
is cents is miles 
per gallon 


If you buy economically you buy on 
the “‘cost” basis and insist on RED 
CROWN GASOLINE. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(California) 





Our Efficient Methods Enable us to 


Give the Consumers of 


“L. A. GAS” 


A Superior Fuel and Perfect Service 





Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 


645 SOUTH HILL STREET 
Main 8920 Home 10003 


JAPAN -SOUTH AMERICA 


WEEKLY EXCURSIONS, ALL LINES 
D.F.ROBERTSON, AGENT 
CALIFORNIA SAVINGS BANK, SPRING & FOURTH STS. 





Shop of Things Interesting 
and Ornamental. 
Gifis for Al) Occasions 


O’HARA & LIVERMORE 


253 East Colorado Street 
cy Pasadena 


Interior Decorators and 
House Furnishers. 








Fourth Place 


in Five Years 


The HIBERNIAN SAV- 
INGS BANK is now fourth 
among the savings banks 
of Southern California in 
amount of interest paid de- 
positors. 


Five years ago when the 
bank was founded we were 
at the bottom of the list. 


Our last statement shows a 
total of $82,009.60 interest 
paid depositors for the six 
months ending July Ist, 1916. 


This is a splendid testimonial 
of our service to the com- 
munity. 


HIBERNIAN 


Savings Bank 


Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. 
FOURTH AT SPRING 











HE temperature in the Alex- 
andria dining roomsisalways 


kept at a uniform 65 to 70 de- 
grees that makes dining a real pleasure 
—no matter how warm the day may be. 


Try the special 
After Theatre Supper 
at $1 per plate 


qria 
Aon 


Spring & 5% Sts. 





NOTICE 
No. B 41006 


In the Superior Court of the State of 
California, in and for the County of Los 
Angeles. 


In the Matter of the Application of Mec- 
Creery Lumber Company, a Corporation. 
for dissolution. 


Notice is hereby given that McCreery 
Lumber Company, a corporation organized 
under the laws of the state of California, 
has presented to the Superior Court of 
the State of California, in and for the 
County of Los Angeles, a petition praying 
to be allowed to disincorporate itself, and 
that Monday, the 18th day of September, 
1916, at ten o’clock A. M. of that day, or as 
soon thereafter as counsel can be heard, 
has been appointed as the time and the 
Courtroom of Department 12 of said Court 
as the place at which said application is 
to be heard, 


Given under my hand and the seal of 
the Superior Court of the State of Cali- 
fornia, in and for the County of Los An- 
geles, this 8th day of August, 1916. 

(Seal) H. J. LELANDE, 

Clerk. 


By R. F. Grage, Deputy. 
John Beardsley, 334 Title Insurance Bldg., 
Attorney for Petitioner. 
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FARM LOAN HEARINGS 





[RST hearing of the farm loan board, 

which was held in Augusta, Maine, 
August 21, must have given Secretary 
McAdoo a shock as he left Maine with 
the information that the farmers in that 
region are in greater need of short cred- 
its than long loans. As the Secretary 
had nothing to offer in this line he suf- 
fered the humiliation of hearing that the 
tour of the country by the farm loan 
board might be considered of political 
rather than financial importance. 

From Maine the farm loan board went 
to Concord, New Hampshire, where the 
hearing was well attended by bankers 
and farmers anxious to hear about the 
proposition. Secretary McAdoo presided 
and gave everybody an opportunity to 
offer suggestions and ask questions. 
Clarence FE. Carr, savings bank president, 
Manchester, New Hampshire, seemed to 
express the general view, that all the 
capital and all the money the New 
Hampshire farmer can reasonably ask 
for he can get in the state at as low a 
rate as the federal government can of- 
fer. Bank Commissioner Lyford and 
savings bank men were not enthusiastic 
over the farm loan act as it applied to 
loans in their state. In the hearing it 
came out that rates on farm loans in 
New Hampshire were lower than in any 
other state, the average being 5.3 per 
ecnt, 

From New England the farm loan 
board has visited Lansing, Michigan; 
Madison, Wisconsin; Des Moines, Iowa; 
Sicux Falls™soutrn Dakota; St. Paul 
Minnesota, and Fargo, North Dakota, 
and was due at Helena, Montana, Sep- 
tember 2, and Spokane, Washington, 
September 4, and from there it will come 
to California and return across the cen- 
tral part of the continent. Later a trip 
will be taken through the south. 





Mexican Petroleum Contract 


Mexican Petroleum Co. has closed a 
contract with the Cunard Steamship Co. 
for fuel oil, and deliveries, it is said, will 
run as high as 50,000 barrels a day. 

Andrew Weir & Co., the big British 
ship and oil firm, has been made foreign 
selling agent for the oil production of 
the Doheny companies, it has been an- 
nounced. Weir is believed to have been 
largely instrumental in securing the 
Cunard contract and it is considered 
probable that additional contracts with 
British steamship lines will be obtained 
through him. The Weir firm is one of 
the largest ship owning companies in 
England. At the outbreak of the war it 
owned nearly one hundred ocean going 
boats. 





County to Pay $10,000 


San Bernardino county’s share in the 
interest to be naid the state this year on 
the $18.000.000 highway bond issue will 
be $10,225.56, according to the report of 
State Controller John S. Chambers. Un- 
der the onditions on which the issue was 
floated the state has to pav the principal 
and interest on the $18,000,000, but each 
county pays four per cent interest on 
the amount of money actually expended 
on road construction within its boun- 
daries. The total amount due from the 
different counties is $784.372, Los Ar- 
geles leading with $62,032, and Lake 
county the lowest with 61 cents. 





Outlook Is Favorable 


United States Mortgage and “Trust 
Company finds out from its correspond- 
ents throughout the country that com- 
raring thie vear’s crops with the pro- 
duction of 1915, the results present a 
somewhat less encouraging aspect wherr 
the matter of total yield is considered. 
From the viewpoint of value, however, 
the decrease in production is, in a large 
measure, offset by higher prices, and in 
the case of wheat by unusually good 
quality. 

While it is quite apparent that the new 
rural credits act is not yet fully under- 
stood, and while there is considerahle 
evidence of Jack of interest, it is equally 
apparent that there is a strong opinion 
prevalent that the act will in one way 
or another redtice interest rates, encour- 


age the smal! farmer and raise the price 
of agricultural lands, particularly in the 
newer and less developed sections. 

Real estate and rentals, except in 
limited section of the middle west, re- 
main generally quiet, but show an in- 
clination toward improvement, while the 
demand for mortgage funds is small, 
with a large supply and a consequent 
downward tendency of rates. 

Retail trade in most sections is on a 
generally satisfactory basis, with the 
outlook on the whole favorable. 





Western Banks Lead in Surplus 


Banks in Western States, with an 
average surplus 132 per cent in excess of 
the legal requirements, led all the banks 
of the reserve system in surplus on hand 
June 30. A geographical analysis of the 
returns for that date. shows the follow- 
ing surplus figures: 

New England States $48,000,000, an 
excess of 52 per cent above require- 
ment; Eastern States $883,000,000, excess 
44 per cent; Southern States $211,000.000, 
excess 103 per cent; Middle States $520.- 
000,000, excess 62 per cent: Western 
States $165,000,000. excess 132 per cent; 
Pacific States $156,000,000. excess 111 
per secnit-: 





Fish to Chicago 


Probably the first solid carload of fish 
ever sent from San Diego or even from 
California, by exnress to Chicago, left at 
3 p.m. on train 75, August 25. The run 
from Los Angeles to Chicago it was ex- 
pected would be made in 72 hours. A 
similar shipment will be made by the 
Wells, Fargo Express every other day 
for the time being, and it is thought that 
it may be necessary to ship a carload 
every day. 

The shipment was made in the Wells. 
Fargo new style of refrigerator car. of 
which a reduced model is on exhibition 
in the foreign arts building at the exposi- 
tion. 





Defeat School Bonds 

Fullerton Union High School district 
Friday defeated the proposed $35.000 
bond issue, $25,000 of which was to he 
used for building an addition to the 
manual training building and $10,000 for 
a swimming pool. The Fullerton Cham- 
ber of Commerce indorsed the bond ts- 
sue. but Fullerton itself gave a big ma- 
jority vote against the proposition, while 
Olinda. Brea and Yorba Linda voted in 
favor of the bonds. The total vote of 
the district was 143 for the bonds and 
417 against. 





Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 

Earnings of telephone companies 
throughout the country have been direct- 
ly influenced by the larger earnings, both 
to industrv and labor. hy heavier de- 
mands. Their revenues. consequently. 
have shown large gains in comparison to 
a year ago. The Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, reporting for June, 
and six months. is typical of this situa- 
tion. showing a gross increase in the 
single month of $129,224 over a year ago, 


with operating income $7,249 larger, the 
small amount being due to increased 
operating expenses. In the first half oi 
the year gross gained $451,580, and from 
this gain there remained, after all 
charges, an increase in operating income 


of $4,794. 





For Storm Drain System 
Storm drain sewer systems to cost in 


aggregate between $2.000,000 and $3,000,- 
000 are planned for West Jefferson street 
and Sacatella districts. Petitions asking 
the council to call special elections have 
been approved by the public works com- 
mittee. West Jefferson work is. esti- 
mated to cost $1,500,000, but the bond 
issue in Sacatella district will not be 
quite so large. 





Interesting Figures on Fruit 


According to the California Fruit 
News, the present season to date is the 
best the deciduous fruit industry of Cali- 
fornia has ever experienced. The season 
opened about two weeks earlier than 
usual, and in consequence, a substantial 
part of the crop was marketed in the 
east and middle west sans the customary 
competition of home grown products. 
which fact, together with the unusual 
buying capacity of the country resulting 
from general prosperity has caused 
prices to rule well above average. 

This same authoritv gives the follow- 
ing figures representing carload_ ship- 
ments up to and including ‘August 16th: 








1915 1916 

Cherries 205% 164 
Apricots . 392% 28914 
Peaches 12.  » MEOZ5IZ 1.662% 
Plums eee ee 8 EF 1.97314 
Pe SES ie ee Sh Se 1.805% 2.98214 
(GEES or. as ea8e0 42914 1.00934 
Miscellaneous ........ SY 1014 

6,163 8,092 


Changes in N. W. Halsey & Co. 


Directors of the National City Com- 
nany have taken over N. W. Halsev & 
Co.. and the bond denartment of the Na- 
tional Citv Bank. These two organiza- 
tions will be consolidated and will oper- 
ate as one of the largest, if not the farg- 
est, bond buying and distributing organi- 
zation in the world. 

The working force of N. W. Halsey & 
Co. will he taken over practically intact. 
and all but two of the officers of that 
firm will become affiliated with the Na- 
tional City Companv. The Chicago firm 
of Halsev, Stuart & Co.. which is now 
controlled bv H. VT. Stuart, and the Hal- 
sey firm in San Francisco. an independ- 
ent organization. will not be taken over. 
Tn the consolidation will be included the 
New York. Boston. Philadelphia. Cleve- 
land. Baltimore and Washington offices 
of the N. W. Halsev & Co. 

Last year N. W. Halsev & Co. sold 
bonds to the value of considerably more 
than $100.000.000. 

There will be no change in the Los 
Angeles house. of which W. B. Hunne- 
well is manager. 


PACIFIC LIGHT & POWER CORPORATION 
Summary of Earnings for July 


1915. Inc. or. Dec. 

$ 268,703.51 25.292.A0 

80,862.64 10,566.76 

$ 187,840.87 $ 15,325.84 

$ 91,863.32 $ 1.330.600 
15,598.44 7 USS) 
5.210.53 9.43 
112,672.29 8,372.08 

$ 75,168.58 23,697 92 


Twelve Months Ending July 3ist 


1916 

oss eee... ns Ss. gem $ 294,596.11 
Operating Expenses & Taxes. 91.429.40 

Balanreestor Interest... $5203.166.71 
Bond Interest ....$90.533.32 
Other Interest .. 8,546.93 
Bond Discount ... 5.219.96 

Total 104.300.21 

Nef se $ 98,866.50 
OSS aac. I. ds. $3.239.995.34 


Operating Expenses & Taxes. 1,059,945.21 
Balance for Interest ....... $2,180,050.13 


Rond Interest ..$1,091.813.67 


Other Interest T7t WA? 32 

Bond Discount . 62,541.80 
mT es is. . eee, 1,324.497.79 
Neue... $ 855,552.34 


$2.940.754.86 $ 299,240.48 


945,303.72 114,641.49 
$1,995 451.14 184.598 99 

$1.056,664.41 35.149.26 
241,484.53 71,342.21 
58.870.94 3,670.86 
1.357,019.88 32,522.09 


$ 638,431.26 $ 217,121.08 





CHANGE IN FIRM 


M. R. STAATS CO., one of the 


oldest and best known bond 
houses in California, having offices in 
Pasadena, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and Chicago, announces the sale of its 
real estate and insurance business to a 
corporation recently organized as the 
Staats-Macey Co. The bond department 
of the Staats firm is very large, and it 
is to facilitate the growing volume of 
this class of business that the Staats 
Company disposes of the real estate and 
insurance department to the new com- 
pany. With a capital and surplus in ex- 
cess of $1,000,000 the company is amply 
able to handle large issues upon its own 
account. The Staats Company has been 
actively concerned in the financial affairs 
of several of the largest enterprises in 
the west, among them the Edison Elec- 
tric Company (Southern California Edi- 
son Company), Union Oil Company, 
California Delta Farms, Inc., Ventura 
County Farm Company, Midland Coun- 
ties Gas and Electric Company, Central 
California Gas Company, Mount Whit- 
ney Power and Electric Company, Thou- 
sand Oaks Land Company, Union Trans- 
portation Company, Fresno Farms Com- 
pany, Pasadena Home Telephone Com- 
pany, Empire Navigation Company, 
Southern California Iron & Steel Com: 
pany and many others. The handling o: 
school and municipal bonds constitutes 
a most important part of the company’s 
large annual volume of business. 








Indorses Bond Issue 

Resolution expressing hearty approval 
of the $15,000,000 state good roads bond 
issue to be submitted to the voters No- 
vember 4, was passed by the executiye 
committee of the Municipal League, Sat- 
urday. 

The league says that the work pro- 
posed to be done will be of great value 
for commercial and military purposes. 
will add to the state’s assets from a tour- 
ist point of view and will assist largely 
in advertising California. 

All civic and commercial organizations 
are urged to do everything in their power 
to bring about approval by the voters of 
the hond issue. 





Bond Election Authorized 

Ordinance No. 34,641 was adopted by 
the city council calling for a special elec- 
tion to be held September 15th in the ter- 
ritory contained in the proposed munict- 
pal improvement district No. 3, for the 
purpose of submitting a proposition of 
incurring debt by issuance of bonds ot 
such district, for the purpose of acqutt- 
ing and constructing works for distribu- 
tion and supply of water, including ac- 
quisition of lands, rights of way, plpe- 
lines. and so forth. Estimated cost of 
said improvement is $200,000, and amount 
of principal of indebtedness proposed to 
he incurred is $200,000, interest at rate of 
6% per annum, payable semi-annually. 





New Bank at Olive 

Newly organized First National Bank 
of Olive opened its doors for business 
August 24. 

The First National Bank of Olive has 
a fine field for its work. Rapid develop- 
ment is fast bringing the town to the 
front as a business center. The demand 
for a bank has been felt for several 
months. 

The new institution starts out with 
sound and capable officers and directors. 
Dr. J. D. Thomas is president, J. 
Spennetta, vice-president, and 
Wolff, cashier. The directors are D. F. 
Crawford, H. T. Moennich and A. M. 
Lorenzen. All are prominent business 
men of Olive. 

Mr. Wolff, cashier of the new bank, 
formerly was assistant cashier at the Na- 
tional Bank of Orange, aud is well 
known as one of the rising young bank- 
ers of the county. 





Cheap Insurance for Japan 

In a few weeks Japan will start a unr 

versal life insurance scheme. Anybody 

can take out $124 or more of insurance 
without a medical examination. 

However, the estate of a policy holaé! 

who dies within two years of a disease 


September 2, 1916 


other than typhoid, typhus, scarlet fever, 
diphtheria or plague will be unable to 
collect the full amount of insurance. 

The insurance is cheap, and the gov- 
ernment is the insurer. It is expected 
to encourage thrift and reduce the num- 
ber of pauperized families. 

One day we shall have big companies 
in America writing policies in a similar 
fashion aS Wwe shall have sound banks 
lending $10 to honest men as they do in 


France. 





Santa Monica Bonds 

R. H. Moulton & Co. have secured the 
$712,500 issue of Santa Monica Water 
Works 5 per cent. bonds. The buyers 
paid par and a premium of $51,557.81 for 
he bonds, which would make them yield 
approximately 4.45 per cent. 

These bonds were authorized by the 
voters of the city of Santa Monica May 
26, 1916, for the purpose of purchasing 
the plans of all the water companies 
operating in the city, four in number, 
and the completion of the same. The 
bonds are direct obligations of the mu- 
nicipality and will be dated September 1, 
1916. The validity of the securities has 
been favorably passed upon by the well- 
known legal firms of Dillon, Thompson 
& Clay of New York City and Bordwell 
& Mathews of Los Angeles. 

The maturities are from 1919 to 1937 
and bonds yield 4.10 to 4.35. Tax ex- 
empt in California. 





Frugality of French Workman 

Stowed-away wealth of the French 
people is proverbial. Here is a remark- 
able instance of it recounted by Samuel 
P. Orth, in his new book, “The Imperial 
Impulse.” 

“A few years ago Paris offered for 
sale $41,000,000 of bonds for enlarging 
the city gas plant. Following the French 
custom, these bonds were offered in frac- 
tion lots, so that a workman or peasant 
could buy half a bond or even a fourth 
of a bond. The amount was over-sub- 
scribed eighty times. This means that 
$3,280,000,000 had been in the stocking. 
As a deposit of ten per cent was re- 
quired for each bond subscribed for, you 
have the surprising result of $115,000,000 
actually deposited for the privilege of 
subscribing for $41,000,000. 

“T was told,” he continues, “that this is 
not considered remarkable. Where else 
Could it occur? Certainly not in our 
country. This year, in six months, work- 
men deposited 6,000,000 francs in the 
postal savings. An American relates that 
after the war was declared a French 
friend of his who owned a chateau, yacht, 
and automobiles could not raise a loan 
from any of his acquaintances. But he 
got 500 francs in gold from his milkman 
through the intervention of his cook!” 


FINANCIAL NEWS ITEMS 





New bank is being organized at Yorba 
Linda, Directors are: Dr. Leslie Keller, 
president; C. H. Hamburg, J W. Har- 
grave, cashier, i. A. Buckmaster, E.R. 
West and Fred Johnson. 





It has been announced that C. W. 
Wilson, assistant cashier of Security 
Trust & Savings Bank of Los Angeles, 
became cashier of San Diego Savings 
Bank today. Other officers remain un- 
changed. They are: M. T. Gilmore, pres- 
ident; J. W. Sefton, Jr., vice- -president 
and Manager; C..L. Reed and D. N. Mil- 
lan, assistant cashiers. 


LOS 


Signatures to petitions for the election 


of a commission at Santa Barbara to ar- 
range for another road bond election are 
coming slowly. There is doubt that the 
one thousand signatures necessary to 
carry the petitions for appointment of 
the commission will be secured in time 
to be checked for the September meet- 
ing of the board of supervisors Sept. 4. 





October 3 voters of Long Beach will be 
asked to sanction a $350,000 bond issue 
to improve the harbor, if plans laid by 
the city commission mature. The greater 
part of the money will go toward dredg- 
ing out of the channels. 





Specialists in government bonds be- 
lieve that no new financing will be at- 
tempted until after the election, and 
then the treasury department will, prob- 
ably sell Panama 3s, of which about 
$240,000,000 are available. 





Aggregate earnings of thirty-five rail- 
roads for the first week of August 
amounted to $15,150,993, an increase of 
$2,950,942 over the same period a year 
ago. 

A bond accumulates a reputation By 
its record in a period of years and by 
the way it withstands the test of busi- 
ness and financial depression. 








Bank ‘deposits in Los Angeles have in- 
creased approximately $40,000,000 in the 
last twelve months. Clearances have in- 
creased more than $100,000,000 and there 
are many thousands more deposits in 
savings banks. 





City council of San Diego has prac- 
tically decided to submit to voters the 
proposition of building a dam at Lower 
Otay, to build a pipe line and to erect a 
bridge across river at Old Town. Cost 
of improvements will be about $800,000. 





A Toledo, Ohio, bonding company has 
bought the bonds of Coral Reet Perma- 
nent Road division for $30,000 and pre- 
mium of $358. Other bids submitted 
were Sidney Spitzer & Co., Contractors 
Securities Co., and W. L. Slayton & Co. 
Bonds bear 7% interest and will provide 
for construction of roads in Coachella 
Valley. 

Riverside Co. Gas & Power Co. has 
been authorized by the state railroad 
commission to issue $100,000 in stock and 
same amount in bonds. At this time 
$55,000 in stock will be issued to buy 
properties of the Beaumont and Ban- 
ning gas plants, while $20,000 in bonds 
will be sold and proceeds used for im- 
provements and extensions. 








National Bank of Riverside reports an 
increase of 40% in its savings depart- 
ment since January 1, 1916. 





Howard N. Martin, Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank Building, is offering a block 
of $$9500.00 City of El Centrol sewer 6% 
bonds, maturing 1947 to 1950, at prices to 
net 5.10% on the investment. 





Blankenhorn-Hunter Co., Pasadena, 
are offering the 5% gold notes of the 
United Kingdom at 99, in participation 
with J. P. Morgan & Co. 





All trunk line ratlroads between Chi- 
cago and Denver have abandoned the 
sale of intoxicating liquor in dining cars. 


AT THE GOLDEN GATE 
Because San Francisco has not been directly engaged in the war munitions 
game and no fabulous fortunes have been made as a result of the war, certain 
Persons seem to hold the opinion that prosperity has turned her the cold 


shoulder. 


A glance at the following statistics should correct this impression, 


as such progress as here noted would not be possible unless business was 
showing a healthy and continuous expansion: 


Bank Clearings 


First seven months of 
1914 


Cr 


ee ee ee ee ee LY Ct tp FP et 


a a et ele 6 ee Ue 8 a) ee oe 8 
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$1 429,301,325 
1,477,495,568 
1,821,208,079 


$16,818,010 
16,7 / 34, 712 2 


SD i. rN A ge $1,573,006 

Le ee ee 1,663,992 

O16 scsi oven. oe. ee es. rt 1,730,383 
Exports 

First “ae months of $28,765,646 

A ne we oo Ud ele a ne ene 765,646 

i i eos 46,714,711 

M16 9. oe... aE eee 60,987 ,663 
Imports 
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$40,118,545 
50,391,209 
80,334,302 


ANGELES 





GRAPHIC 


INVESTMENT BONDS 


Municipal and Public Utility 
Offerings on Request 











HOWARD N. MARTIN 


736 Merch. Nat’l Bk. Bldg. 
6th and Spring Sts. 


Los Angeles 


A 2636 Bway 2749 
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Main 361 


Multigraphing 


Elliott- Haynes 


Stenographic Co. 


Expert Legal Stenographers 


Dictaphone Service 


805 Security Building 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





Fairchild Gilmore Wilton Co. 
394-6-8 Pacific Electric Bldg , Los Angeles, Cal. 


Exempt from State, County, City and Income Taxes. 


Paving Contractors 


7% Street Improvement Bonds For Sale 


In buying from us you buy 


direct from the owner of the bonds. 


CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME 


AA ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
S. E. Cor. Sixth and Spring 


‘NITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
-’ N. W. Cor. Fifth and Spring. 


IBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK 


* £ Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. 
Spring and Fourth. 


TATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA 
N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring 


OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 
401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth. 


IRST NATIONAL BANK 
S. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring 


4,ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK 


Corner Fourth and Main 


OFFICERS 


W. H. HOLLIDAY, President. 
J. H. RAMBOZ, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,000,000. 

Surplus and Fruits, $500,000. 


A. J. WATERS, President. 

E. T. PETTIGREW, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,600,000; Surplus $500,000; 
Undivided Profits, $235,441.61. 


GEORGE CHAFFEY, President. 
GEORGE A. J. HOWARD, Cashier. 
Capital, $325,000.00. 

Surplus and Profits, $35,250.00. 


J. E. FISHBURN, President. 
H. S. McKEE, Cashier. 
Capital, $500,000.00; Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $200,000. 


W. A. BONYNGE, President. 

MALCOME CROWE, Cashier. 
Capital, $300,000; Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $180,000.00. 


Sa JESS, President. 
WwW. T.S . HAMMOND, Cashier, 
Capital, $1, 500,000; Surplus and 
Profits, $2,537,953; Deposits, 
$25,270,000. 


I. W. HELLMAN, President. 
V. H. ROSSETTI, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 
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HERE are two current histories of 

the great war of a popular kind avail- 
able for students, published by firms of 
good standing anu to be treated with 
respect. One, from the pen oi John 
Buchan, a capable London journalist, 
has reached its twelith volume—slim 
little red volumes they are, but they 
keep the reader down to date. lhe pub- 
lishing firm is Nelson’s and the tone is 
analytical througnout; so much so that 
the impression is left on the reader by 
each succeeding volume that their place 
on his library shelf is an assured one, 
and that the set will be of value for 
reference a decade hence. Mr. Buchan 
is never an advocate for the prosecu- 
tion, he is invariably judicial, Once omy 
does he use tones of high moral reproof, 
when he ends a discussion regarding the 
present and future of German conimerce 
with the remark, that the close ot the 
war may find Germany ‘a moral out- 
cast.” 

Much more rhetorical in form, its 
first volume an arraignment, indeed, 1s 
the “History of the Great 1914- War,” 
by Mr. Briggs Davenport, issuing irom 
the Knickerbocker Press. The first vol- 
ume, its preface dated from Paris, is 
termed ‘The Genesis,’ and deais with 
the question of responsibility. A few ot 
the biack letter headings wnich precede 
the paragraphs will reveal the character 
of the treatment: “Iniquitous influence 
of German political literature; The doc- 
trine of Treitschke; Marriage of science 
and barbarism; Extension of the Treit- 
schke doctrine; The German claim to 
everything that is good; Lhe Kaiser sets 
the example of self-praise; Germany 
considers herself the conscience of the 
world.” Unfortunately for German 
apologists their plea is queered at the 
outset by the unblushing shamelessness 
of their war morality, trom Frederick 
the Great downward. “l begin by tak- 
ing,” he declared, “I find learned men to 
prove Wy good right.’ So in the pres- 
ent struggle General von Disfurth de- 
clares in a published article that ‘“Ger- 
many stands as the supreme arbiter of 
her own methods, which in time of war 
the world must be compelled to accept 
t7-For my own part 1 hope that we 
have merited in this war the title of 
barbarians.” Mr. Davenport’s task of 
fixing the blame is only too easy a 
one. His opponents are a sorry Fal- 
staff crowd, more open to attack by 
satire than by indignation. 


The writer shows his grasp of the 
whole international situation in many of 
the less hackneyed discussions of the 
succeeding chapters. Perhaps it will be 
found that the final interest of the war 
will be the dissolution of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, and the destiny of 
the different members of that s.range 
combination. Next after Berlin, Hun- 
garian statesmen must bear the respon- 
sibility of having in 1914 forced the 
issue. There has existed for centuries 
a bitter feeling of jealousy and hatred 
between the Austro-Pan-German and 
the Hungarians. When Count Tizsa and 
a military faction at Buda-Pest em- 
ployed their strongest influence to bring 
about the war, they appealed to the his- 
toric ambition of the Magyars to re- 
cover their former political grandeur in 
‘a possible breaking-up of the Hapsburg 
Empire. Many shrewd politicians look 
to the forthcoming annexation of the 
archduchy of Austria by the empire of 
the Hohenzollerns. The author shows 
that he has made good use of opportun- 
ities to study the diplomatic embroglio 
preceding the outbreak, and to evaluate 
the significance of the grave political 
decisions which followed the assassina- 
tion at Sarajeos. (“Nelson's History 
of the War.’ By John Buchan. Lon- 
don, Edinburgh, Dublin and New York. 
Thomas Nelson and Sons. “A History 
of the Great War, 1914. By Briggs Dav- 
enport. New York & London. The 
Knickerbocker Press. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Bullock’s.) 

JAMES MAIN DIXON 


Day Before Marriage 


Just a short time ago, there came to 
The Graphic office for review, an allur- 
ing cream and gold volume containing a 
most affectionate little talk by a father 
to his daughter the day before her mar- 


riage. Fathers are rather apt to be 
slighted in fiction, and especially are 
they overlooked, as a rule, in the happy 
hurry which preceeds a wedding. This 
father, however, takes the time and op- 
portunity to tell his daughter in a ten- 
der, sympathetic little essay, what she 
has meant to him since her birth, and 
what her own child will mean to her 
some time in the future. It is a more 
than ordinarily human story, and cannot 
fail to find great popularity as a gift to 
brides-elect at one of their very numer- 


ous “showers.” 
the preface delightfully fanciful, and it 
is all written with delicacy and gentle 


The style is charming, 


sympathy. Throughout, the volume is 
beautifully illustrated with hand colored 
designs by Alice D. Bryant, the frontis- 
piece being especially lovely.  Alto- 
gether this is a unique book, showing ex- 
pert care and taste in its context and 
construction. Author and publisher are 
to be congratulated on the result of their 
work. (“The Day Before Marriage.” 
By Mary Dale. Warren T. Potter, Los 
Angeles.) a 
“Bars of Iron” 


Quite on the lines of the accepted 
English novel is Ethel M. Dell’s story, 
“Bars of Iron.” The title is taken from 
the Psalms and is figurative of the re- 
morse that follows a man after a hasty 
ACL, The story opens in Australia, 
where a young Englishman, out to see 
the world, is engaged in a brawl with a 
rowdy and by a successful throw breaks 
the man’s neck. Then the scene shifts. 
The young man next is seen in England 
where he is the whimsical companion of 
an old baronet, his grandfather, who 
soon passes from the stage. Piers suc- 
ceeds to the title but his soul is beating 
against bars of iron, the memory of his 
dead antagonist in Australia. No one 
in England knows of his misfortune but 
he has no peace of mind. When he falls 
in love with the companion of his vic- 
ar’s wife, and comes to know that she 
was the wife of the man he slew, his re- 
morse is more poignant, but when he 
marries her, still he does not confess. 
It is left for a tipsy Australian to rec- 
ognize him, and for his wife to overhear 
the charge. She believes it and he con- 
fesses. They part and later he goes to 
the war—returning home a_ physical 
wreck. After a time the wife decides 
to overlook the “accident” of his youth 
and returns to him, to make amends for 
her misunderstanding as she had not 
known he acted in self-defense in the 
killing of her first husband. The story 
pictures several types and the drawing 
is done with deftness and sufficient ac- 
curacy. There is a certain amount of 
psychology displayed in the characteri- 
zation of Piers and clear characteriza- 
tion of his wife, of his grandfather, of 
the vicar and of various other and minor 
persons. But with all this there is lit- 
tle to lift the story above the common- 
place. It simply is one of the quite re- 
spectable, fairly readable tales that 
touch lightly on the war but which skim 
over a feature which in the hands of a 
brilliant writer might be made of ab- 
sorbing interest. (‘Bars of Iron.” By 
Ethel M. Dell. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Bullock’s.) 
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Comings and Goings 

William Dean Howells has been pass- 
ing the summer at York Harbor, Maine. 

Margaret Deland, having seen her new 
novel, “The Rising Tide,” through the 
press, is at Kennebunkport, Maine. 

Rupert Hughes is at the Mexican bor- 
der with the 69th New York regiment. 
He is Captain Hughes now. 

Hamlin Garland and Irving Bacheller 
are neighbors at Canton, New York. 

Harold Bell Wright is passing much 
of his time this summer at Hollywood. 

Albert Bigelow Paine, biographer of 
Mark Twain, is passing a month with 
Theodore N. Vail, President of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, at Lyndonville, Vermont. 

Zane Grey is at Catalina Island enjoy- 
ing big game fishing. 

Booth Tarkington is with the literary 
colony at Kennebunkport, Maine. 

Mary E. Wilkins Freeman is passing 
the summer at her home in Metuchen, 
New Jersey. 

Will N. Harben is making his yearly 
pilgrimage to his home in Georgia, visit- 
ing the scenes of his last novel, “The 
Inner Law.” 

Kate Langley Bosher, whose latest 
book is entitled, “People Like That,” 1s 
passing the summer in a quiet country 
place not far from Richmond, Virginia. 

Dana Burnett, son of Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, has been passing part of the 
summer at Kennebunkport, Maine. He 
is connected with the New York Even- 
ing Sun, and Harpers will publish this 
fall his first novel. 

Stewart Edward White, apostle of the 
simple life and writer of out-of-door 
stories, is to have a $25,000 bungalow at 
Hillsborough. Which shows that by 
writing entertainingly of simple living, 
one aa make enough to enjoy the other 
kind. 


Books Received This Week 


“Windy McPherson’s Son.” By Sher- 
wood Anderson. A novel. John Lane 
Ce 

“The Rising Tide.” By Margaret De- 
land. A novel. Harper & Brothers. 

“The Brook Kerith.” By George 
Moore. Life of Christ in fiction. The 
Macmillan Co. 

“Bonnie May.” By Louise Dodge. A 
modern Sara Crewe. Charles Scribner’s 


Sons. 
“@ur First War in Mexico.” By 
Farnham Bishop. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


Plays and Players 
(Continued from Page 11) 


umph at the Majestic Theater tomorrow 
afternoon. To date fifty thousand resi- 
dent in Los Angeles have visited the 
Majestic Theater to see this chapter oi 
California and particularly Los Angeles 
history, which serves one of the most 
brilliant educational and historical fac- 
tors that has ever been offered to the 
Los Angeles public. 

“The Daughter of the Don” is the 
story of California in 1846 when it was 
taken from Mexico by the Americans 
and brought under the American flag It 
contains a wealth of romance, a beauti- 
ful love story, thrilling battle scenes and 
a picture that every man, woman and 
child who lives in Los Angeles, or who 
has any interest in Los Angeles should 
see before it is sent east. In its way it 
is a rival of the famous “Mission Play.” 

As a special feature of this fourth big 
week of “The Daughter of the Don,” 
there has been secured the finest collec- 
tion of antiques and relics of the early 
days in Los Angeles that has ever before 
been brought together, which will be on 
display in the lobby of the Majestic 
Theater throughout this week. This is 
a wonderfully interesting display that 
is attracting much attention. 


Charlie’s Antics at Garrick 

Charlie Chaplin will again be seen at 
the Garrick next week in “The Count,” 
his latest picture, which offers a new 
field for Chaplin and his funny antics. It 
1s said to be a continual scream. But 
Chaplin also does some emotional! act- 
ing in this production, which shows that 
he is capable of enacting “sob stuff’ in 
addition to his usual comedy roles. As 
a nobleman Chaplin employs his usual 
ever-laughable actions, and the comedy 
situations that pile up makes this film 
a laugh from start to finish. The pic- 
ture will be shown in conjunction with 
a regular five reel feature, making a pro- 
gram worth seeing. 


“You say your automobile enables you 
to economize?” 

wee replied Mr. Chuggins. “I keep 
thinking about the price of gasoline till 
I lose my appetite and don’t have to 
worry about the high cost of food.”— 
Washington Star, 


September 2, 1916 





Did You 
Get One? 


Hundreds of people who prob- 
ably never saved before are 
now saving their dimes with the 
aid of our pocket dime banks, 


If you have never saved, start 
now with a dime and a pocket 
bank at Branch or Main Office. 


If you are a saver the pocket 
bank will catch the leaks. Let 
us all practice thrift. 


CCR ae 
SAVINGS RAN 


Savings Commercial Trust 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest 


Resources over $50,000,000 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


EQUITABLE BRANCH 
First and Spring 












Chance 
for Low 
Fares East 


September 7, 8, 12 and 13 are the 
last dates for reduced fare round trips 
east. Return limit is October 3Ist and 
return trip may be made over a differ- 
ent route if desired. Our Los Angeles 
Limited and Pacific Limited trains, 
solid to Chicago in less than three days 
via Salt Lake Route and Union Pacific 
will give you a luxuriously comfortable 
journey. Our ticketmen at 


501-503 So. Spring St. 


will be glad to give particulars. 


=better hurry 


Four More Sales Dates 


Back East 


Excursions 


September 
7-8-12-13 


Go Santa Fe to— 


$72.50 
60.00 
70.00 
55.00 


—reduced fares to many 
other Eastern cities also. 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
New Orleans 
Denver 


Tickets good for return 


until Oct. 31, 1916. 


Ask Santa Fe agent 
about fares and trains 


E. W. McGee, Gen’l Agt. 
611 South Hill Street 


Phone service day or night 


.60941 --- Main 738 


Santa Fe Station 
A5130 -- Main 8225 









September 2, 1916 LOS 


Encyclopedia Americana 


Prepared by staff of the Scientific American. 











——<—<$ 


The latest (1913) edition. Thin paper, full Morocco, new condition; 22 vols. 
Pub. $160.00. Offered complete with stand for $40.00. 


DAWSON’S BOOK SHOP 


518 SOUTH HILL STREET 


Home F 3250, Main 3859 Los Angeles 








MT. 
COTTAGES 


—Ye Alpine Tavern, Mt. Lowe, has just 
opened the coziest, shadiest and most 
complete houseKeeping cottages in the 
mountains. 












—electric-lighted, and fully equipped 
with all eomforts and econveniences— 
only $S per week for two persons, $2 
for exch additional person. 


REDUCED HOTEL RATES 


—Hotel rooms or cottages, with board, 
$3 per day, $15 per week—a few rooms 
Slightly higher, some with private 
baths, 


—unexcelled cuisine, modern equip- 
ment, free shower baths, riding, hik- 
ing, dancing, billiards, pool, croquet, 
Edison Talking Machine, Player Piano, 
eireulnting Library and other amuse- 
ments. 


—Reservations and full details at P. E. 
{nformation Bureau—five trains daily 
rrom 6th & Main—execursion fare $2— 
zet tickets from agents. 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
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anywhere 


Summer excursion fares now 


City Office—212 W. 7th St. 
Phone 60641—Mrin 8322—Night or Day 
Stution—oth and Central Ave, 


GRAPHIC 


Great Country Banker 

William Henry Jones, Jr., died the 
other day in Virginia. He was fifty-four 
years old, began his business career as a 
clerk in a naval stores establishment and 
at twenty went into the Farmers Bank 
of Nansemond, Virginia, as an employe. 
When he was twenty-one he was made 
cashier. When he died he still was 
cashier. 

In his way he was a genius, for he 
probably was the greatest country banker 
in tAmerica. 

When he became cashier the bank had 
a capital of $20,000 and a modest busi- 
ness. When he died it still had a capital 
of $20,000, but its undivided profits were 
far in excess of $1,000,000 and it stood at 
the head of American banks in point of 
capital to surplus. 


lt Is High Time 


You were ordering the new book 
entitled, 


‘‘The Day Before Marriage”’ 


By Mary Dale 


A gift book that is different. A 
beautiful and artistic gift for the 
bride, but interesting for all mem- 
bers of the family. Hand Painted 
page designs in water color. Cover 
design in gold. 

Price in Tan Crash $2.00 net. In 
Leather $4.00 net. Each book in 
individual box. 


Written, printed and published in 
Los Angeles. 



































Order now, from your dealer or 
from us direct. 







Send for circular of Author’s Ser- 
vice—criticism, revision and markets 
furnished for MSS. Also short story 
and photoplay courses. 


Warren T,. Potter 
Publisher and Bookmaker 
911-12 Baker-Detwiler Blidzg., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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The Nansemond institution is known 
as the “peanut bank.” In southeastern 
Virginia and northeastern North Caro- 
lina, within seventy-five miles of Nanse- 
mond, more goobers are grown than 
perhaps in all the remainder of Amer- 
ica. But goobers, though the staple crop, 
bulk small in comparison with the great 
mass of garden stuff that is grown—to- 
inatoes, potatoes, sweet potatoes, cucum- 
bers, lettuce, spinach, cabbage, and the 
like. 

Mr. Jones was the bank. He was its 
heart and its soul. He had been raised 
on a farm and he loved the soil. The 
development of the country, the well- 
being of the people, were of deepest in- 
terest to him. Farmers came to him 
with their problems and their troubles. 
He was their friend. He knew their 
children by their first names. 

The region about Nansemond is one 
of the richest and most prosperous gar- 
den truck sections of the country. Pos- 
sibly it would not have been so_ highly 
developed, give so much traffic to the 
railroads and the steamships, furnish so 
mutch business for stores, buy so much 
of the produce of mill and factory but 
for Jones. 

The “peanut bank” is the pride of all 
the country around. Farmers from half 
a dozen North Carolina counties and half 
a dozen Virginia counties have accounts 
with it. The deposits are immense for 
a country bank. Even many of the big 
railroads and industrial corporations of 
Virginia patronize the “peanut bank.” 

Who can measure the influence on 
trade, agriculture, industry and happi- 
ness of a bank, even a country bank such 
as that of Nansemond, Virginia, if con- 
ducted intelligently, helpfully and with 
full realization of the broad functions of 
banking toward the people? 

That banking that is helpful to the 
people is helpful to the bank needs no 
further proof than the monumental un- 
divided profits in the “peanut bank,” 
profits all the more remarkable in view 
of the dividend record of the institution. 

Mr. Jones had one fad. That was in 
the oddity of his interest allotments. 
Sometimes he would declare a 99 per 
cent dividend, sometimes a 9 or a 49. 
The dividends came with pleasant fre- 
quency to the shareholders, but they al- 
ways had the gentle reminder in the 
dividend rate of Mr. Jones’s belief in the 
luck of odd numbers. 


On to El Paso 


One hundred thousand visitors, from 
different parts of the United States, are 
expected by El Paso, Texas, in the 
progress of the eleventh annual interna- 
tional exposition in that city, from Octo- 
ber 17 to 26, inclusive. El Paso, always 
an interesting place, is more interesting 
than usual this year, because of the as- 
sembling of the United States nationa! 
guardsmen on the border. If an equal 
number of Mexicans could be induced to 
cross the international bridge and mingle 
with the American visitors, there is a 
strong probability that many prejudices 
now existing on*both sides would disap- 
pear. 








Investment Building 


Broadway at Eighth St. 











OFFICES FOR RENT 


Single or en suite 


For information in regard 
to space and rates apply at 
the office of Building, on 
main floor. 


LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT CO. 


OWNERS 


Main 5647 Home 60127 
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ie School 
Monday the 1th 
Nes. | 

a Ma, —|he Boys’ and Girls’ Store 


Is ready— 





—Ready with every stitch of cloth- 
ing needed by boys and girls up to 
17 years of age. 


—Ready with the luxurious as well 
as the comparatively inexpensive 
wearables in the styles Fashion ap- 
proves for Fall wear. 








—A\nd all are conveniently arranged 
on one floor—the 4th. 


—Arranged for the convenience of hurried 
shoppers. 


—And priced to further enhance the pres- 
tige of Bullock's. 


ie uy at 


—So, whether you regard comfort, or true 
economy, the main consideration in your 
shopping, Bullock’s should be your store. 


—The Boys’ and Girls’ Store, 4th floor. 
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